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We are interested in taking on products that 
will fit into our present or post war selling 
program through either of our sales Divisions, 


The Industrial Division contacts and sells 
Factories, Hospitals, Schools, Public Build- 
ings, Hotels, Railroads, etc. 


The Package Division details all Syndicate, 
Chain, Departmental, Drug, Hardware and 
Grocery Stores and their wholesalers or 
jobbers. 
Inquiries will receive prompt attention 
and be treated in strict confidence. 
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G. H. WOOD & COMPANY LIMITED 
Sanitation Products 
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Ford Tractor 





WHEN COWS START GIVING SUITS AND DRESSES... 


WHAT THEN ? 


When suits and dresses are also made of milk, 
when plastics come from soybeans, and rub- 
ber tires are made of grain and cotton... 
when agriculture becomes a chief source of 
raw materials for industry, we will have cross- 
ed the threshold of the soundest and most lav- 
ish era of prosperity mankind has ever known. 

This is no mere dream. The research chem- 
ist has pointed the way. He has taken every 
important farm product apart and put it to- 
gether in strange new ways that can mean a 
steady market for the farmer. 

The main obstacle that stands in the way of 
this new era of prosperity is the plain fact that 
costs of production in agriculture are too high. 

They will remain too high until agriculture 
is completely mechanized with machinery as 
modern and efficient as that of industry. In- 
dustry can buy raw materials from the farm 


only at a price that enables it to make a profit. 

Furthermore, farm production costs must 
be driven down to a level that not only allows 
the farmer to sell to industry at a profit, but 
also allows him to put back into his land as 
much as he takes out. He must provide for 
depreciation just the same as any successful 
manufacturer. Mining the soil is the surest 
way to impoverish a nation. 

What it costs to bring forth the produce of 
the soil is everybody’s business. It is the key 
to social and economic security. It is a key 
that cannot be turned by one man or by a 
group of men. It must be the concern of 
everyone. 

Whatever you can do, in whatever way, to 
help reduce farm production costs will be a 
definite contribution to your own and to the 
national welfare. 


HARRY FERGUSON, INC. - Dearborn, Michigan 


with Ferguson System and Ferguson 
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7 V \i \) the 90 years 
F 
of our history, Edwin 
Clapp has retained the 
sound ideals of inherited 
craftsmanship. War time 
service shoe production 
has reduced our civilian 
footwear output—but the 
same world-famous skill 
remains the Edwin Clapp 
criterion of excellence — 


and always will. 
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EAST WEYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 
















FINE SHOEMAKING 
MAKES THE 
DIFFERENCE 
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We Proudly Present 


Dr. Frank S. 


after having 


served as instruc- 








tor in education 
and director of teacher placement. His 
experience which has been in educa- 
tional pursuits since his graduation 
'from Cornell College, Mount Vernon, 
Iowa, in 1927 makes him well qualified 
to tell what he thinks should be done 
about G. I. Joe’s younger brother. Pro- 


fessor Endicott is a frequent lecturer 


on guidance, counseling and placement 
and is the author of a high school text 
“One 


and numerous articles for pro- 


on guidance, Hundred Guidance 
Lessons,” 
fessional journals. He is a 
dent of the National 

Placement 
the 
Association, 


pasf presi- 
Institutional 
Association and a 
National 
the 


University 


Teacher 
member of Vocational 
Guidance American 
Association of Professors 
and the American Association of School 


Administrators. 
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LET’S HAVE LETTERS 

The editorial staff welcomes letter 
from readers commenting on articles | 
appearing in The Kiwanis Magazine 


These letters will be published if brief 


not exceeding one hundred words 


Brickbats are as welcome as bouquets. 


WISHFUL THINKING 





ss 
The tang of fall brings to man and boy thoughts 
of days in the woods with rod and gun. Dogs, too, 
enjoy this season and these pups are eager to com- 
mence their training as useful companions to their 
master. 


Endicott, author 
of our lead ar- | 
ticle, has been di- 
rector ol place- 
ment at North- 
western Univer- 
sity since 1941 
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WARDROBE 
EQUIPMENT 


For Offices—Factories 
Institutions—Homes 


Include PETERSON Wardrobe Equip- 
ment in your post-war planning. Keep 
clothing better (in press, dry and aired) 
in half the space. Stationary, portable 
or knockdown over-flow units. Skeleton or 
panelled ends. Combination lock box and 
rack units. Even small wall types that 
double the capacity of crowded ward- 
robes and clothes closets. 

The single-faced No. 3F rack (above 
left) accommodates 4 per running foot— 
ventilated hat space, wooden coat hanger, 
and permanent checks. The No. S6 Valet 
Costumers provide 6 hat spaces, 6 wooden 
hangers with umbrella stand in 15" x 30” 
floor space. (double-faced valet serves 
12.) They will not tip over. Available 
now in presswood, in office finishes. 

Write for catalog sheets of checkroom, 
locker room and modern wardrobe equip- 
ment to meet every wardrobe requirement 
efficiently. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
“The Checkroom People” 
1840 N. Wolcott Ave., Chicago 22, lil. 
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PITY THE POOR 


OFFICE BOY! 
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| Tension Envelopes 
seal easily and stay 
sealed. Office boys 
finish quicker ... mail 
gets out faster.. letters 
and enclosures arrive 
in perfect condition. 


Tension knows how! 





TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 





| NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 
ST. LOUIS 3, MO.* MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN.* 
DES MOINES 14, IOWAt KANSAS CITY 8, MO.* 


*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 
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European V-DAY 


may be TOMORROW 


V Day, or as James F. Byrnes, has so aptly put it, V-E Day, Victory in Europe, 


will have a double significance. It will mean the defeat of one opponent, and it will also 


signal the time for an all-out offensive against the other tyrant. It will not end the need 


for wartime production, for wartime economies, or for buying war bonds. We still have 


one enemy to face, and he is not going to wait while we celebrate victory over the other. 


Victory in Europe should call 
forth expressions of gratitude, grat- 
itude that atrocities perpetrated on 
innocent people have been stopped 
in one part of the world. This is 
not a time for revelry and mirth. It 
is a time for prayer and meditation 
and redoubled efforts to bring our 
other adversary to complete surren- 
der. Speed and power can save the 
lives of the fine American and Ca- 
nadian men and women and their 
allies who are facing death to pre- 
serve the right of freedom for all. 


V-E Day will be a solemn occa- 
sion for thousands of families whose 
relatives will not return. It will also 
be a time for reflection by the hun- 
dreds of thousands who have been 
honorably discharged from the serv- 
ice. Many of these heroes will spend 
V-E Day in a hospital bed. They 
will be wondering what the future 
holds for them and trusting in their 
fellow citizens to provide the oppor- 
tunity which has been promised 
them. 


WHAT CLUBS SHOULD DO 
Kiwanis Clubs should immediately 
plan for V-E Day in their communi- 
ties either by making complete pro- 
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CLUB PROGRAM 


President Ben Dean in the September 
issue of The Kiwanis Magazine urged a 
special club program during the week in 
which V-Day occurs. 

The following program is suggested by 
the Special International Committee on 
Wartime Citizenship: 

Call to order 
“America” and “O Canada” 


Invocation 


Sing 


Meal Service 
Reading of message from the Interna- 
tional president 
Announce names of Kiwanians in mil- 
itary service, sons and daughters of 
members in the armed forces, etc. 
Silent intercession for those who will 
never return, during which should 
be read, in low voice, the Twenty- 
Third Psalm. 
Solo — “When 
Again” 
Discussion by members of local plans 
for the all-out victory effort in the Pacific 
area, and postwar activities on the home- 
front. 


the Lights Come on 


Pledge of Rededication— 


“In this solemn moment of medita- 
tion, I rededicate myself to the tasks 
resulting from the victory of our 
armed forces in the world conflict, 
and hereby pledge my personal effort 
to promote by precept and example 
that patriotic citizenship upon which 
rests the future of my country.” 


Sing—National Anthems of United States 








and Canada. 


vision for appropriate recognition 
or by assisting the city government 
in carrying out city-wide observ- 
ances. 


It is most fitting that Kiwanians 
should recognize the returned serv- 
ice man and woman, especially those 
still hospitalized. Show these coura- 
geous fighters by personal contact 
that their part in winning this vic- 
tory is truly appreciated. Organize 
public gatherings at which the hon- 
orably discharged veterans will 
receive public acclaim. In coopera- 
tion with hospital authorities, ar- 
range to visit the veterans confined 
there. Had it not been for their sac- 
rifice there could be no V-E Day. 


Throughout the city, churches 
should be open and the taverns and 
cocktail lounges should be closed. 
Schools, stores and offices should 
suspend operations. Factories en- 
gaged in wartime production should 
pause with thankfulness for victory 
partially achieved and pledge re- 
newed and uninterrupted effort to 
providing the means for completing 
the job. We have knocked out one 
adversary, let us get the other one 
quickly, 


NOW IS THE TIME TO PLAN, 
WHEN V-E DAY ARRIVES IT WILL BE TOO LATE 
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“How about 6.1. Joe’s Younger Brother 


By Frank S8. Endicott 


~ 


DIRECTOR OF PLACEMENT AND ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF 


EDUCATION 


HEN G. I. Joe returns he expects 
to go to work. He may want his 
former job or he may desire to en- 
gage in new pursuits for which he has had 
special training while in the service. In either 
case, he is entitled to seniority over all other 
qualified There will be rivalry 
among job seekers as the postwar readjust- 
Will his younger brother, 


workers. 


ment takes place. 
who has left school to render needed service 
in wartime production, be competing with 
G. I. Joe for that job? 

The reason for about this 
younger group lies in the fact that, unless some 


our concern 


fundamental changes 
are made in our secondary 


very 


schools, as many as_ 5,000,- 
000 youth can be expected 
to drop out of school dur- 


Labor-management plans for 


employment readjustment for 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


ing the next three years before completing 
grade twelve. Only careful planning can pre- 
vent them from leaving our schools to find em- 
ployment at a time when jobs may be scarce 
and when competition will undoubtedly be keen. 
It is not difficult to foresee the plight of these 
boys and girls who, at 14 to 18 years of age, 
seek jobs which are definitely earmarked for 
service men and women with veteran’s prefer- 
ence or for older workers with seniority and 
family responsibilities. 

We must remember that we have never had 
more than two-thirds of the youth of high 
school age in school. That was back in 1934 
and 1935, and it will be re- 
called that we provided edu- 
cational and work programs 
those not in school 
through the C.C.C. and the 


must recognize young folks 


who will start careers. 


OU iA me vaseline aa 











y.Y.A. At present only about half of 

the group between 14 and 18 years of 

e are in school. The proportion is 

uch lower in many industrial commun- 

es where voung workers are holding 
time job 

lhe answer to our question is rea- 


We must keep youth in 


wt least until they have com- 


ted high school. This is another way 


aying that our secondary schools 


t provide for each student a mean- 


rful educational program which the 
munity wall support. 
Now is the time to face this problem 


understand 
To 


double our present high school enroll- 


Squarefv and to begin to 


vhat is involved in its solution. 
ment in most communities will require 


niore rooms, more equipment, and more 


teachers. A larger educational budget 
means higher taxes. To secure in- 
creased funds for schools will necessi- 
tate well organized programs of com- 


munity education and perhaps local, 


state and federal legislation. 
More 


of financial 


fundamental than the question 


support for an expanded 


econdary school is the educational 


problem to be taced by teachers, school 


administrators and community leaders. 


Just how can we keep 5,000,000 young- 
ters in school? What sort of a cur- 
riculum will be really meaningful to 
them? What teaching methods are 


What 


requirements ? 


likelv to be most effective ? about 


tandards and 


lf we make high school classes inter- 


esting enough to hold all students in 
chool, should the work be given credit 
toward graduation : Will colleges ac 
cept these credits? Who can offer the 


nost helpful suggestions, the progres 


ives or the traditionalists? Are there 


ome who will dismiss the matter by 


tating that we should simply “crack 


down on the kids and make them like it ?” 
Unfortunately, there are in most com- 
munities no ready answers to these ques- 


Yet, 


found if we are to meet intelligently the 


trons, somehow, answers must be 


needs of the less academic minded pupils 


who in large measure constitute the 


group ol potential drop outs, 


It is probably a mistake to assume 


that this matter can well be left to the 


local school authorities. They are re 


sponsible, to be sure, but they can do 
little without community interest, under- 


standing and support. Local business, 


professional, and labor leaders have a 


clear responsibility. For many vears, 


Kiwanis Clubs have worked in close co- 


peration with the local schools espe- 


cially in the guidance and counseling ot 
youth. The time to extend still further 
active and intelligent cooperation with 
local educational leaders has arrived. 

ask that the 


Kiwanian First he 


what it is 
do. 


fully to inform himself concern- 


Suppose we 
interested can 
needs 
ing the program of the local high school. 
\ friendly visit will be welcomed. He 
might well seek answers to such ques- 
tions as these: How many students gen- 
erally drop out before graduation? Why 
do they quit school? What do they do 
after leaving? If they get jobs who 
the 


employs them? What is done by 


them? What plan 


retain 


school to 





does the school have for holding them 
longer in school ? 

In some communities he will find that 
not enough vocational courses are be- 
ing offered. In some he will find that 
teachers’ standards can be met by only 
and academic 


the more intelligent 


minded students. Some schools will be 
found which are mainly concerned with 
preparation for college. Whatever he 
finds, he may be quite sure that the pro- 
gram represents fairly well the wishes 
of those citizens who have become most 


He will 


kind of a school which the educational 


interested in schools. find the 
leaders have come to think the commu- 
nity wants and is willing to support. 

which interested and 


A second step 


informed Kiwanians might take after 
consultation with the appropriate school 
officials is that of organizing a repre- 
sentative group of local leaders to study 
the educational needs of the community 
and to develop cooperative plans and 
programs. What such plans and pro- 
grams will be cannot be determined un- 
til problems peculiar to the locality are 
National and 


tional agencies can offer suggestions, 


considered. state educa- 


but these must be adapted to local con- 
ditions. The plan most likely to suc- 


ceed will be one which is home grown. 
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It is certain that the active interest 
and help of parents will be needed if 
our 14 to 18-year-olds are to remain in 
school. Non-cooperative parents pre- 
sent one of the teacher’s most baffling 
problems. Schools are practically pow- 
erless to influence directly the attitude 
of certain Home calls 


parent groups. 


are sometimes resented or misunder- 
stood. Parent education programs reach 
only a few—generally those who need 
them least. 


problem is essential. 


A direct attack upon this 


It is certain also that local employers 
must recognize and meet their responsi- 
bility. If a few drop-outs find jobs, 
others will be encouraged to quit school. 
The active assistance of an employer is 
child- 


Through employer coopera- 


necessary in order to violate a 
labor law. 
tion high school graduation can be es- 
tablished as a requirement for many 
jobs held by younger workers. In some 
communities a combination of work on 
a job and continued study in school may 
be a partial solution to the problem. It 
so, there must be careful planning by 
employers and teachers, with fullest pos- 
sible cooperation by parents. 

Some will question the wisdom of ac- 
tive participation by laymen in school 
affairs. They fear that selfish interests 
may dictate the program of education. 
There are, to be sure, many seltf-ap- 
pointed experts on education who have 
gained the respect of the community in 
business or professional pursuits and 
who are presumed to speak with author- 
ity on teaching methods. Nearly every- 
one, these days, has ideas as to how our 
We must, there 
fore, draw a sharp line between med 


schools should he run. 


(ing and intelligent cooperation in the 
interest of better schools. 

The modern school administrator is 
well aware of the drop-out problem. He 
knows that the holding power of the 


He 


probably has given considerable thought 


secondary school is much too low. 


to various plans and proposals for mak 
ing the school serve better all of youth 
and many more adults. But his great- 
est handicap is likely to be his own 
community. 

It is likely that nothing would please 
vour local superintendent of schools and 
the that a 
group of interested and informed lead 


teachers more than to know 


ers is willing to study the educational 
needs of children and to cooperate in 
every way to support a high school for 
all the vouth of the community. 

(This is the first of a series of three 


articles on postwar emplo\ ment, ) 
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OUR BIGGEST JOB—/OBS 


by C. E. Brockway 


PAST PRESIDENT, KIWANIS CLUB OF SHARON, PENNSYLVANIA 


ITHOUT doubt, the largest domestic problem 
facing America after the end of the war is to 
provide jobs for some 55,000,000 men and wom- 
en, who will constitute the total labor market. 
The next problem and, closely related to the first, is that 
of taxation. 
Industry and most of the labor market does not want the 
government providing the jobs. When it does, our much 


out a nominal wage sum, not only for the risk capital, but 
for itseli, unskilled, skilled and management. 

Then, as the article produced meets buying favor and 
profits increase, those profits will be distributed—as a part 
of the cost, and theretore, a deductible item for corporate 
income taxes—on the predetermined basis—so much to capi- 
tal—so much to labor; unskilled, skilled and management. 

Can labor, unskilled, skilled and management ask for more 
than its fair share of all the net 





vaunted free enterprise ideas 
will go into the discard and 
State Socialism will be here. li 
we are to avoid State Socialisni 


industry must socialize itself. 





Redextes must provide jobs 


income of the company? There 
will be labor unions but there 
will be no labor racketeers, as it 


will not take very long to work 





out the fair proportions for the 





lf we are to find a solution 
we cannot merely criticize the government, but industry 
must offer a better program than the national planners of 
a State Socialism can offer. 


Is there anyone who will contend very strongly that the 


different groups in any company. This plan will provide 
for all the other well-known cost items—interest, material, 
depreciation, obsolescence, research, FEServes.. St. in order 
that the company may continue as a going concern. 


There will be practically no 





deficit financing of the early 
thirties provided a_ solution of 
the problem of how to furnish 
jobs to men? Deficit financing 


was resorted to by the govern- 





“Midas must come down 


corporate profits to tax. Income 
taxes will be paid by forty to 
fifty millions of workers and in- 


vestors. The corporation will le 





the tax collector for severa 





ment because industry, as con- 

ducted, was unable to give men work. Certainly none, not 

even industry, will contend that war is the solution. 
While our country has been educating those who com- 


pose the labor market we have developed in the past fifty 


million of these. 

Determine the number of men that a corporation ought 
to normally employ, and if the company fails to employ the 
number, then levy a corporation tax levied upon the reserves ; 


thereby producing a real cor- 





vears the corporate form of 
business with a goodly portion 
in the so-called “big business” 
category. 


Thousands of people now own 





if industry does not provide jobs, 


the goverment will 


porate incentive to provide job ; 
if the company is to continue in 
business. 


When the corporation is taxed, 





the rate of taxation shall be in 





a few shares of stock in many 
of our corporations. They have no more voice in the man- 
agement than, if they did not own a share. 

Industry today means management. 

Shareholders purchase their stock with the idea of receiv- 
ing dividends, in other words, an income. But they do not 
receive dividends unless there is a net profit, for the very 
imple reason that the cost of equity money does not become 
a part of the cost of production and become deductible tor 
income tax purposes. We should cease paying dividends 
on equity capital and pay it in regular wages with labor. 
This cost shali not be a fixed cost as bond money but shall 


be a fluctuating item with labor. 


~ 


It will be necessary for management to sit down with 


labor, in somewhat of a partnership arrangement, and work 


creased as the capital increases in amount; thereby causing 
the man and management to carefully consider increasing 
the size of the company. Thus small business and new risk 
capital will be encouraged. 

It is suggested that a strike will cause an increase in cor 
porate taxation by having the money deducted from the pay 
envelopes of men and management—each additional strike 
within a definite period of time shall increase the corporate 
tax and thereby a decreased pay envelope. There will be a 
very definite incentive to avoid strikes. 

Once a corporation is established in a community it may 
leave if it so desires, but shall not tear down its mills. The 
title shal) pass to the municipality and the local people will 


(Turn to page 28) 
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HEN 


dwelling 


the average city 


American rides 

through the country, he usu- 
ally doesn’t think of a farm as a business 
enterprise. He pictures it as a place 
where crops are sown and_ harvested, 
where the farmer and his wife get up 
early, go to bed early, live off the land, 
and use money from the sale of grain, 
cattle and pigs to buy other things they 
need. 

However, just ask the farmer whether 
he's in “business!” He is—and 
the 
his operating ledgers and account books 


or not 


usually successful farmer watches 


just as closely as any corporation ex- 


ecutive. The work of creating worth 
from the land, and feeding America 
with that worth, is a basic economy of 
our nation 
Under the 


farmers with foresight and the willing- 


free enterprise system, 
ness to take a risk have built dairies, 
canneries, seed and grain companies, as 
well as profitable farms. Such a farmer 
is Kiwamian W. P. Martin, with 
near Lubbock, Texas. A few 


acreare 


By Don Terrio 


years ago Martin was heavily in debt. 
An idea and a good amount of hard 
work brought him into the movie-star- 
salary class, and his income for this 
year will be well over $100,000. No 
money in dirt, did you once say? 
But Martin 
gain, his efforts have changed the ag- 
riculture of the West Texas plains, and 


scores of farmers owe a more profitable 


while makes personal 


crop this year to him. 

Martin graduated from Texas Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College in 
1915, and began to plant cotton. In 1929 
he moved to the Texas Plains in order 
to grow on a larger scale. 


The depression years came, and the 
e 


Proving that in agricul- 
ture, too, freedom of op- 
portunity and enterprise 
points the way to un- 
limited horizons. 





bettom fell out of the agricultural mar- 
ket just as it fell out of every other 
market. In 1933, Martin was in debt 
$70,000. bad 
shape his creditors wouldn’t even take 
it (which was a good thing for many 
farmers today). 

But Martin worked long days and 
often well into the night. He did every- 
thing he could to cut expenses and lift 
his head into the profit side of the books. 
A believer in scientific farming and the 


His farm was in such 


value of research in farming as well as 
in industry, he watched with interest 
developments at the Texas Experiment 
Station in Lubbock. 

When the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration limited cotton acreage, 
the Station had already developed a 
Wheatland maize—the first type which 
could be harvested by machine. Maize, 
or “Indian Corn,” is a variety of sorg- 
hum which grows with a large head of 
grain. Farmers store their harvest in 
silos, and use it as feed through the 
winter. 

Heads of Wheatland grew to an even 
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height, so a combine harvester drawn 
by a tractor could neatly clip the heads 
off the maize and deposit them in a 
hopper. Harvesting older types of maize 
was a tedious hand operation—one man 
had to bend over a single tall stalk 
while another would clip off the head. 
Then they would move on to the next 
stalk. 

Martin planted 400 acres of Wheat- 
land. But the maize had little resistance 
to drought and was easily blitzed by 
Pythium root rot. It wasn’t a joyous 
Mr. Martin who went strolling through 
his field of withered and stunted maize 
one hot day. 

Then Martin spotted a single stalk 
standing straight and erect. It was fairly 
short, with a long, full head. “If I had 
a whole field of that,” mtsed Martin, 
“IT could cut it with the combine and 
perhaps I wouldn't have to worry about 
drought or root rot.” 

So Martin watched this head day by 
day, with every attention that a famous 
chef gives the production of his favor- 
ite dish. When the head was mature, 
he cut it and carefully preserved it 
through the winter. 

Martin sought for success in farming 
—and he knew that success often de- 
pends on willingness to do hard work 
on a_ purely let’s-try-it-and-see-what- 
happens basis. He planted two rows of 
the red grain in 1937, It grew to a 
uniform height, and the heads turned 
to seed nicely. The third year he 
planted a small field with the seed from 
the two rows. This also matured into 
a stand of rich heads—uniform in height 
and quality. 

Martin continued to replant, but it 
wasn’t until 1940 that he first began 
to fully realize he had something w-th 
great possibilities. His field of maize 
was the only stand which withstood the 
heavy, rains without shattering apart, 
and he discovered his maize germina- 
tion tested 96 per cent. This meant that 
for every 100 seeds planted, 96 plants 





would come up under normal conditions, 
The only sorghum maize he had ever 
sown before had tested not more than 
40 per cent. 

In 1940, Martin put Martin’s Com- 
bine Milo on the market. He told cus- 
tomers how it was equal to corn in 
feeding value, how it would produce a 
crop even if other grains failed in a 





Kiwanian Wm. P. Martin of Lubbock, Texas, be- 
lieves in scientic farming. 
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with some million pounds of seed. From 
farmer to farmer went the word, “That 
Martin’s Combine Milo is good stuff.” 
In 1942, his 
brought a net profit of $40,000. 


increased production 

Last year, farmers in 29 West Texas 
counties produced a $13,000,000 crop ot 
Martin’s Combine Milo. Using small, 


speedy combines, they reported an ay 





erage net of $30 an acre—regarded as 
an excellent price for a crop involving 
no hand labor. Cotton, long the money 
crop king of Texas South Plains agri- 
culture, was stepping aside for a new 
comer which is threatening to take over 
the throne as the area’s top economic 
power. 

Grain sorghums rank third in national 
importance as a crop—topped only by 
corn and wheat. Since Texas produces 
70 per cent of the sorghum crop, Mar- 
tin’s work has been especially helpful 
to his native state. Last year the mag- 
azine “Progressive Farmer” named 
Martin and Dr. R. E. Karper, agrono- 
mist in charge of sorghum investiga- 
tions, Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, as “Men of the Year in Texas 





Close-up of Kiwanian Martin and helper with the tractor-drawn combine harvester. 


drought, and how it could be harvested 
readily by combine with little manpow- 
er. He sold some 300,000 pounds of 
seed, and planted 300 acres for seed 
the next year. 
Maize-maker Martin 
from straight line farming he was build- 
ing up a seed business. He could sell 
some seed each year, and also increase 
his planting for the next year. His ini- 
tial plant had grown like multiplying 
rabbits, and in 1941 he cleared $20,000 


realized that 


Agriculture.” And the magazine “West 
Texas Today” named Martin “Top 
West Texan.” 

Dr. Karper is a close friend of Mar 
tin’s, and has watched the development 
of Martin’s Combine Milo with both 
professional and warm-hearted interest. 
“It is fortunate that Mr. Martin kept 
only one head,” he says, “or there 
might not be any fixed type of Martin’s 
Combine Milo today.” From his friend’s 

(Turn to page 29) 








My Personal 


By Roe Fulkerson 


SECOND CHILDHOOD? 


BELIEVE the first excuse ever offered by any man 
was this: “The woman tempted me.” That’s me! The 
whole thing started because a woman tempted me. She 

had just come back from Cuba and had had such a wonder- 
ful time that Ann and I decided we would like to fly over 
ind have some fun, too. It’s only two hours from where 


we live in Florida. 


But to get there these days it is necessary to have a pass- 
port, and to get a passport, you have to have a birth cer- 
tilicate. For some time now I have been trying to get 
evidence that I was ever born. It seems that the passport 
officials don’t believe you even if you stand before them and 


look them right in the eye. 


My trouble is that practically every one who was alive 
when | was born is now dead. I was born up in Tennessee 
o long ago that they didn’t keep vital statistics. Folks got 
born and were spanked and that was that. Folks died and 
were buried and that was that. No official records were kept 
of either event, except maybe a line in the old family Bible. 
But our family Bible has been lost in the shuffle of the years. 


I am alive, but try and prove it! There are a lot of folks 
who aren’t at all sure it is a good thing that I am alive, and 
there are a few who are glad of it. I know I am, because 


| have had a lot of fun since it happened. 


There were no moving pictures, no television, no radio, 
no automobiles, no electric refrigerators and no airplanes 
when I was born. There were no electric lights, no tele- 
phones, no typewriters, no zoot suits, no cement highways, 
no electric kitchen gadgets, no vacuum cleaners and no 
Kiwanis Clubs. You can see that I have had a wonderful 


time watching these things come into use. 


But when IT was a child there were none of these marvelous 
inventions to amuse and distract me. I had to depend on 
simpler amusements. So I fished, I hunted, I read the old 
standard authors every family had on the book shelf. I had 
long conversations with my family before the open fire on 
winter nights. I made collections of bird eggs and learned 
all about the wild things which inhabited the fields and the 


woods. . 


In thinking about my boyhood, it suddenly occurred to 
me that I must be getting into my second childhood. I have 
heard a lot of talk about old folks doing that, and I suspect 
that it is happening to me. Here are my symptoms: 

In the first place, I have moved from a big city to a small 
town much like the one in which I spent my boyhood. I 
enjoy being where I can call half the people I meet on the 


street by their first names. 


For many years T did a lot of going to the movies, but 
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now I find that most of the pictures are made from the good 
old books I used to read, and I would rather re-read them 
in the original than see them after they have been chopped 
up and boiled down into a movie. 


I find that I would much rather sit around in the evening 
and make talk with my friends than listen to the radio pro- 
grams with all their highly paid stars giving good advice 
about pills and vitamins. Anyhow, I heard most of their 
jokes back in the old days of vaudeville. 


Gas and tire rationing haven't bothered me at all because 
I long since stopped driving my car hundreds of miles a 
day just to hear the engine buzz and see the scenery whizz 
by. Anyhow, I like it where I am. 

Perhaps I do miss being able to get to Chicago by air in 
eight hours. But I didn’t weep when the war made airplane 
travel very uncertain for civilians. The extra thirty hours 
I have to spend on the train comes in handy to do a lot of 
good reading. 

I no longer get a kick out of sitting in a smoke befogged 
night club with a hot orchestra and a postage stamp sized 
dance floor. I’d rather listen to my daughter play the piano, 


and she does it none too well. 


I don’t enjoy the sophisticated amusements I considered 
great stuff when I was a young man one half as much as | 
do the things I did when I was a boy. For example, | 
learned to play ten-cent limit poker on a flat gravestone in 
a cemetery when I was a boy, and I still think poker is the 
greatest game that can be played with a pack of cards. 


I find myself turning back to Mark Twain and Poe, to 
Shakespeare and the Old Testament, to Kipling and Hag- 
gard, to Thoreau and Holmes and all the old writers instead 
of the more recent ones who do not seem to hold a reader 
any longer than he has to hold their books. 


I am more and more interested in fishing, in watching 
the trees and the bees, the chameleons darting across the 
screens, and the pair of cardinals that have set up house- 
keeping in a ficus just twenty-five feet from my favorite 
chair on the veranda. 

If going back to the things I enjoyed as a boy, if leaving 
and losing interest in many of the things I did as a young 
man, means going into my second childhood, just call me 
“Sonny,” for that’s what I am doing. 

Or maybe I am just getting wise to the fact that the sim- 
ple things in life are the best and the most fun. 

Anyway, Ebie Stahlman is trying to help me convince 
the Bureau of Vital Statistics at Nashville that I actually 
was born in Tennessee. Doggone it, nobody seems to be as 
proud of that fact as I am! 
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The Painful Necessity of THINKING 


By Walter A. Maring 


CHAIRMAN, PENNSYLVANIA DISTRICT COMMITTEE ON CITIZENSHIP; 
PAST PRESIDENT, KIWANIS CLUB OF GREENSBURG 


HE unmeasured blessings we 

enjoy under representative gov- 

ernment, religious liberty and 
iree private enterprise cannot be main- 
tained under the sinister listlessness 
underlying the taking of freedom for 
granted. Free institutions are not for 
weaklings and unless we are taught the 
rigors of thinking and learning, par- 
ticularly on political and economic 
problems, to the extent that we do not 
evade the responsibilities of citizenship 
and public service, then in all probability 
representative democracy will vanish 
here. It has been truly said that “Weak 
men are the fodder of dictatorships.” 





Intelligent voting essential if 
democracy is to survive. The 
ballot shou'd express the in- 


dividual opinions of voters. 


Many of us base our conceptions of our 
history and free institutions on the im- 
mature ideas gathered in grade school, 
wholly unsuited for the mature citizen 
of today. 

Are we proud of our history and tra- 
boast of their 


ditions? Europeans 


“Thousand years of glorious traditions,” 


but perhaps these same traditions under- 
lie the hates, jealousies and intolerances 
of their present condition and _ predica- 
ment. We can boast of only 168 years 
of glorious history and traditions, years 
filled with such progress in invention, 
national expansion and human relations 
unsurpassed in the history of civiliza- 
tion. Our own Washington, Franklin, 
Jefferson, Lincoln, Edison and Henry 
Ford have blazed the paths of demo- 
cratic government and economic well- 
being for the entire world. All this 
under the blessings of freedom. 

The Declaration of Independence set 
the stage for upheavals in many lands 
where the people grasped the idea, set 
forth in that document for the first time, 
that if people are to be free their gov 
ernment must derive its just powers 
from the consent of the governed. This 
Declaration challenged every form of 
government not founded on popular as- 
sent, and whatever one finds of dem- 
ocracy anywhere in the world (except 
the Bill of Rights) has hailed from this 
country. 

Gladstone wrote, “I have always re- 
garded that Constitution as the most 
remarkable work known to me in mod- 
ern times to have been produced by the 
human intellect.” Under its free doc- 
trines this republic has offered hospital- 
itv to the oppressed of all nations. We 
should be proud that our institutions 
are selfmade and that they constitute 
the first great, free republican govern- 
ment with its Bill of Rights enforceable 
in the courts. 

While great Americans were scaling 
the peaks of science and invention, we 
have slipped downward in the field of 
constitutional government by allowing 
the power of the executive to grow at 
the expense of Congress, and the Fed- 
eral Government at the expense of the 
state and local governments. Constitu 
tional government rests upon an en 
lightened electorate; citizens who can 
transcend party politics in order to cor- 
rect conditions which are undermining 
the republic, and vote accordingly. In 

(Turn to page 28) 
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“Sure We'tL 
PICK'EM, Joe”: 








By J. W. Edwards 


EF Y SUPERINTENDENT, PORTLAND 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
MEMBER, KIWANIS CLUB OF PORTLAND, 


OREGON 
















VER 1500 boys and girls of 

Portland proudly display the 

Kiwanis Certificate of Merit 
presented them by the Portland club 
for their patriotic response to the ap- 
peal made by the government for help 
in saving the crops. 

Because their big brothers are serv- 
ing in the armed forces and the high 
chool age group are working in the 
war industries of the area, it fell to 
the lot of youngsters from eleven to 
fourteen years of age to step in and 
ave the great berry and bean crop of 
the Portland district. Last year the 
farmers who had been urged to in- 
crease their acreage of strawberries, 
raspberries and various other types of 
fruit to the limit discovered that the 
migratory worker was not available. The 


thousands of men and women who 





moved from area to area following the 
harvesting season had gone into indus- 
try. Appeal for other help found that 
all people in this shipbuilding section 
who were sixteen years and older had 
responded to war industries call. The 
farmer with his need of seasonal help 
had no labor pool on which to draw. 
The only solution was to appeal to the 
younger group. 

School authorities cooperated, but 
demanded that the boys and girls be 
protected against exploitation. One or 
In circle: Young Sam is most intent on ‘more platoons of twenty-five to thirty- 


the blackberries. Second above: Platoon five youngsters was organized in each 
goes to work on the strawberries. 


: j Above: Al! ready to start picking. : 
- Teachers chosen from the local teach- 





of the city’s sixty elementary schools. 
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ing staff, parent-teacher members or 
other patrons who could qualify were 
selected and trained for the position. All 
the children in the upper grades were 
given instruction in the need of saving 
the crops and the methods of harvest- 
ing. The farm organizations furnished 
iransportation from local points to farms 
as distant as thirty miles from the city. 
In order to protect the children the 
farmers were required to meet standard 
sanitary facilities, rest accommodations, 
first aid facilities and standard rates of 
pay. All work is on a basis of amount 
picked. A standard working day of not 
over six hours was established. Chil- 
dren would be in the fields by 7:00 a.m. 
and leave for home by 2:00 p.m. Total 
enrollment for the season exceeded one 
hundred platoons and over 3000 pupils. 
The activities of the Portland club in 
offering the merit award helped in the 
recruiting of workers and was especial- 
ly effective in keeping the children on 
the job, since the award went only to 
those boys and girls who gave faithful 
performance over a majority of the 






season and received the recommenda- 
tion of the platoon leader. 

Officers and members of the club ap- 
peared before school assemblies during 
the fall and presented the awards be- 
fore the student bodies. 

So successful was the plan during the 
summer of 1943 that the farmers and 
farm cooperatives requested an expan- 
sion for the 1944 season. Kiwanis joined 
again in offering the certificates, and it 
is estimated that over 2000 will be 
awarded this fall. 

‘While statistics are often dull, a brief 
parade of figures is of interest. 


1943 Crops 
Strawberries picked by children 
399,271 Ibs. or 200 tons 
Cane berries picked by children 
913,845 Ibs. or 456 tons 
Beans picked by children 
811,153 Ibs. or 405 tons 
Other crops picked by children 
40,215 lbs. or 20 tons 
A grand total of 1081 tons of perishable 
crops saved by the children in 1943. 
Records for 1944 are not complete, 
but one result submitted the 
strawberry crop. This year the platoons 
picked 540,779 pounds of this delicious 
fruit or 270 tons, an increase of 70 
tons. This was all the more remarkable 


covers 


Right: Victory 
Harvest Citation 
awarded to James 
Pelley for his 
work in helping 
to harvest the ‘43 
crops. A like ci- 


tation will be 
awarded to the 4A": 
‘44 helpers. 


Above: Here's a 
typical raspberry 
field. Right: A 
day's work for 
one boy which 
meant a lot of 
picking. 


due to the fact that the crop was lighter 
than normal. Incidentally these boys 
and girls earned for themselves the sum 
of $24,300 for their efforts, as well as 
the knowledge that they had saved a 
crop, and the armed forces will have 
strawberry jam for another year. 
Platoon leaders have reported that the 
boys and girls are doing a better indi- 
vidual job this year than last. They be- 


lieve this is due to the fact that many 
are working their second year in the 
harvest fields. Kiwanis certificates for 
faithful service played a large part in 
this result. 
worker has almost doubled. 


The individual earning per 
Farmers 
are asking that the platoons be reserved 
for their farms next season, and many 
state they prefer the boys and girls to 
the former itinerant workers. The super- 
vision given by the schools has prevent- 






















ed any exploitation of the children, and 
objections to the program have been 
kept at a minimum. Portland feels- that 
this program is outstanding and a fine 
demonstration of cooperative effort be- 
tween schools, service clubs and the 
farming industry. 

The Portland Kiwanis club is proud 
of its part in the that the 
Portland schools have carried on. 


program 
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by Frank Luther Mott 


SCHOOI F JOURNALISM 


srave Jumpers 


() a good many of us, paratroops 


and commandos seem _— story- 


book heroes. They don’t seem 
quite real. Well, here is the book that 
tells in a matter-of-fact, readable way 
about one paratrooper’s training, his so- 
journ with his men in England (and 
more training), and his experiences in 
action in the Tunisian campaign. It is 
Col. Edson D. Raff's He Jumped to 
Fight (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, $2.50). 

You may remember stories in the pa- 
pers two years ago about “Raff's Army” 
in central Tunisia. Raff and his men 
jumped down into this country of oases, 
deserts, and mountains and stood off 
attempts of Rommel task forces to take 
and fortify it for the protection of his 
movements. This is a simple unassum- 
ing account of the adventure, fighting, 
confusion, and planning of the Tuni- 
sian Task Force under Col. Raff after 
the landing of the American forces at 
Casablanca. It is easy to read and 


worth reading. 


A Family’s Reading 

\ rare and delightful book is Annis 
Duff's “Bequest of Wings” (Viking 
Macmillans of Canada. $2). It 


tells how one tamily made reading good 


Press: 


hooks not only a pastime shared by all, 
but an integral part of the family living. 
It does more than that: it indicates 
methods by which other families can do 
the same thing. It is a practical and 
wise book on child training and chil- 
dren’s books; incidentally it suggests— 
very pleasantly—some needs in parent 
training. 

Mrs. Duff is a Canadian woman with 
a background of librarianship. Her 
children have lived the best literature 
since infancy. Not only do they know 


~ 


good poetry and prose but they make it 


UNIVERSITY CF MISSOURI 
a part of everyday life. There is also 
a chapter on “Fun with Words,” and 
others on art, music, and nature study. 

This is an altogether charming book, 
and we can only hope that it will carry 


its gospel to many thousands of families. 


The God-Story 

One of the greatest of living novelists 
is Thomas Mann, now a refugee from 
his native Germany in the country 
which has for several- years past fur- 
nished him his latgest audience—his 
second home, the United States. He has 
just finished his masterpiece, the four 
novels about Joseph and his brethren, 
which his publishers announce are soon 
to be issued in two volumes. 

The fourth of these novels has ap- 
peared under the title Joseph the Pro- 
vider (Knopf, $3). 
not read the preceding books of the 
tetralogy will find that he can begin 
with the fourth quite as well as with the 
first. We all know the story of Joseph 
anyway. It is probably one of the half 


Anyone who has 


dozen greatest stories ever told, and 
with most of us it has been a favorite 
since childhood. What Thomas Mann 
does with it is not easy to explain 
briefly. In the first place, he elaborates 
vastly and enormously. There are so 
many things he is interested in. He is 
fascinated by Egyptian and Israelitish 
theologies. He loves the colors and 
shapes and architecture and decoration 
of Egyptian homes and monuments, and 
all the magnificence and ceremony of 
the Pharaohs. He feels the importance 
of character; and the weak but charm- 
ing Pharaoh of this story, the marvel- 
ous jailer who later becomes Joseph’s 
factotum, the great figure of the ancient 
Jacob, and, most important of all, 
Joseph himself, that shrewd dreamer, 
that faithful son and brother, that econ- 
omist of scarcity—all of these make 
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such a gallery of living portraits as few 
modern novels contain. But more than 
anything else, it is apparent that Mann 
feels the importance ot the tale—the 
God-story—the play to which God has 
assigned Joseph the lead. 

This is not a book which Kiwanians 
will pick up to amuse an idle evening. 
It is fairly long, and it does not move as 
rapidly as many stories. The reader 
who is not theologically or ethnologi- 
cally minded may want to skip some 
pages. But it is remarkable how very 
interesting it all is. Though the reader 
knows what will happen, there is real 
suspense in the incidents. The great 
stories have perennial vitality when told 
by masters. Joseph the Provider, more- 
over, is spiced by wit—nothing uproari- 
ous, but something of that “silvery 
laughter of the mind” of which Mere 
dith spoke. Mr. Mann pokes fun at him 
self, at Joseph, at Pharaoh, even at the 
Almighty—all as a part of that full, 
deep, elaborate treatment of the great 
story. 

Not every reader of this magazine 
will find Joseph the Provider to his 
taste; but some will like it very much. 
It is a great novel, and probably belongs 
to permanent literature. 


American Yarns 

At last we have a big inclusive book 
of American folklore, with the legends, 
anecdotes, tall tales, ballads, and songs 
of the American folk—even with music 
for some of the songs. “We have had 
* writes Carl Sand- 
burg, “but this is the big shot.” The 
book is A Treasury of American Folk- 
lore. The compiler is B. A. Botkin, 
president of the American Folklore So- 


small-fry collections,’ 


ciety. The Crown Publishers issue the 
fat volume at $3 and it is cheap at the 
price. 

This is one of the richest, raciest, 
most entertaining anthologies ever pub- 
lished. The statement sounds like an 
exaggeration, but is not. Paul Bunyan, 
Buffalo Bill, Johnny Appleseed, Davy 
Crockett, Jesse James: here they all are 
in their native accents. Step up, ladies 
and gentlemen, and have a look: it’s 
worth double the price of admission. 


Whodunit of the Month 


The corpulent Nero Wolf now works 
intelligence 
army, as we learn from Rex Stout’s 
latest. Not Dead Enough (Farrar & 
Rinehart, $2) is a double-header, and 
has all of Stout’s familiar magic—which 


for the division of the 


is saving a lot. 
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Symbol of Salvation 


By H. Howes 


T ALL happened when genial Ki- 

wanian Charles B. Holman, former 

International Vice President and 
Past President of the West End, St. 
Louis, Kiwanis club was hospitalized in 
the early spring. He saw at first hand 
that regular nurses indeed had gone to 
war but the veteran-like job being done 
by the young cadet nurses had proved 
the efficacy of the cadet nurse program 
inaugurated by Congress in the early 
days of the war. Besides didn’t the 
U. S. Health Service say we urgently 
needed 60,000 cadet nurses at this time 
to help make up for the serious short- 
age of nurses? Realizing if the situa- 
tion was serious in private hospitals it 
must be critical in government hospitals 
and overseas medical centers, he de- 
cided the important thing to do was to 
publicize and popularize the cadet nurs- 
ing program in order to compete with 


ese” 
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ducements to get girls to become cadet 
nurses — their tuition, uniforms, books 
and board, an allowance of $15.00 a 
month for the nine month pre-cadet 
period, an increase to $20.00 during the 
next 21 months and during the senior 
cadet period an allowance of $30.00 a 
month paid by the hospital—still not 
nearly enough girls were attracted to 
this branch of service and it was there 
fore suggested that organizations enlist 
in the cadet nurse cause in practically 
the same manner in which the West 
End club (Dr. Holman’s, by the way ) 
was already engaged. This is how they 
operated : 

A list of questions the public might 
ask concerning the course, with infor 
mative answers, was compiled. Then in- 
structors in nursing and cadet nurses 
who had the ability to talk in public 
were found and arrangements were 
made for them to appear before service 
clubs, churches and high schools in 


order to present the popular side of ca 





In the center above Cadet Nurse Marjorie Fray of the Missouri Baptist Hospital Training School proudly wears the uniform of her profession. Above: Cadet 


Nurses were guests at luncheon of the West End, St. Louis club. Left to right: W. Donald Dubail, Secretary, West End, Cadet Nurses Jane Stites and Julia 
Wohlt; A. Graham Sillars, President, West End; Cadet Nurses Marjorie Fray and Winnie Lansche; and Chaplain Edward A, Rein. Right: Cadet Nurse Lansche, 


as the outstanding Cadet Nurse in St. Louis, was interviewed over 


the many opportunities to make big 
money offered high school graduates in 
defense plants. 

As soon as it was presented to them 
the clubs in metropolitan St. Louis were 
enthusiastic about the idea of launch- 
ing a campaign in the interest of cadet 
nursing. It happened that the Voca- 
tional Guidance Committee of the Mid- 
town, St. Louis club had been having 
regular time on the air through the 
courtesy of Station WIL, so arrange- 
ments were made for an interview over 


Station WIL with the outstanding ca- 
det nurse in St. Louis. Her answers 
were informative and her broadcast was 
written up in the St. Louis Sunday pa- 
pers and even attracted the attention 
of the Associated Press. 

The government had offered many in- 


Forward-looking St. Louis 
clubs back important Cadet 
Nursing Program. All other 
clubs are invited to copy. 


Station WIL. 


det nursing. High schools were con 
tacted and asked to keep posted on 
their bulletin boards all essential infor 
mation cadet nursing 
course. It was found that many girls 
had quit high school and later wished 
to continue their studies in order to 
meet the qualifications to become cadet 
nurses. A few high schools in larger 
areas offered summer school courses at 
night, thus allowing girls who had grad- 
uated and had not met the require- 


(Turn to page 31) 


regarding the 





















HEN more than 150 
charred bodies were re- 
moved from the scene of 
the Hartford circus fire in July, the na- 
tion was shocked. Ten days later six 


people were burned to death when fire 
trapped them in a “tunnel of love” in 
Denver's Elitch’s Gardens. Within less 
than a month later, Luna Park in New 
York and Palisades Park in New Jersey 
were destroyed by fire, with a toll of 
death and injury. By such harsh events, 
the need for effective fire defense in 
places where large numbers of people 
assemble is kept before the public mind. 

Some ten thousand other persons died 
in fires in the United States last year, 
and at least 25,000 more were tempo- 
rarily or permanently disabled in fire 
accidents, without arousing general pub- 
lic concern. They suffered, one or two 
at a time, in unspectacular fire inci- 
dents which spotted the national land- 
scape. The majority were trapped in 


their own burning homes; many were 


war workers, but women, children and 
aged persons predominated. 

There is no mystery about the causes 
of most of these unspectacular fires that 
result in unspectacular, but nevertheless 
tragic, death and destruction. They are 
caused by well known fire hazards. 
Home fires, for example, can usually 
be traced to carelessness with matches 
and cigarettes, defective chimneys and 
heating apparatus, hot ashes, combus- 
tible roofs, flammable liquids, defective 
electrical equipment or spontaneous ig- 
nition of rubbish. 

It is the object of Fire Prevention 


Week, this vear to be observed during 


Least you can do is 
make your home and 
business safe from 
fire during Fire Pre- 
vention Week which 
starts on October 8. 


+ 


Second above: Rubbish is a fire-breeder. 


guishers should be recharged annually and immediately after use. 


the week starting October 8, to call at- 
tention to these facts and to encourage 
increased defense against fire. In cities 
where this occasion is observed, there 
is usually a significant drop in the num- 
ber of fires during that week, the week 
preceding and the week following. 
Not everyone may be in a position to 
participate in civic programs this year. 
But the least he can do, for both his 
own interests and those of his commun- 
ity, is to make his home and business 


safe from fire. 


Get rid of trash—it could happen to you. 
Right: Fire brigades composed of 
workers have been formed in many plants to safeguard the premises (photo courtesy Kearney & 
Trecker Corp.). 
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In the factory, store, or other place of 
business, keep the premises clean and 
free of rubbish. Metal containers should 
be provided for waste materials. Heat- 
ing equipment, electric wiring, motors, 
etc., should be inspected frequently and 
needed repairs made. Flammable _li- 
quids should be used with the utmost 
care and properly stored. 

rire doors, fire exits and fire escapes 
should be kept clear of obstructions. 





Above: Extin- 


hose connections 
and lines, and sprinklers should be fre- 
quently inspected to assure their being 
in proper operating condition. All em- 
ployees should be drilled frequently in 
the art of small fire fighting, and bri- 
gades capable of coping with larger 
fires should be organized and trained, if 
there is no such organization at present. 
To quote the National Fire Protection 
trained to 


Fire extinquishers, 


Association, ‘Employees 
know what to do in case of fire have 


(Turn to page 30) 
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ROLL OF HONOR 











N the June issue we published a list 
of those Kiwanians who have given 
of themselves in the service of their 
countries beyond the call of duty. 
Regretiully we admit the list has 
grown since June. Contritely but proud- 
ly we add these names to our roll: 
Ford, Capt. Jack 
Palestine, Texas 
Comen, Lt. Commander Louis M. 
North Bergen-Guttenberg, N. J. 
Walker, Lt. James E. 
Lexington, \irginia 
Gambrell, Col. J. Hal 
El Paso, Texas 
Kirkpatrick, Lt. R. W 
Jonesboro, Tenn. 
Farnsworth, Major L. N. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Meriwether, Capt. Bowman S. 
Clarksville, Tenn. 
Campbell, Lt. Preston W. 
Abingdon, Virginia 
Dennis, Major Foster L. 
Dodge City, Kansas 
Hylan, Lt. N. Wicker 
Derry, New Hampshire 
Dykes, Capt. Chapman 
Haines City, Fla. 
Bowers, Lt. Harry G. 
Americus, Georgia 
Smith, Jack B. 
Flushing, New York 
Geremonte, Sgt. Jos. B. 
Stoneham, Mass. 
Moore, Wm. H. 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
Hargrove, Lt.:Com. J. L. 
Bartow, Florida 
Tarr, Lt. George 
West Newton, Pa. 
Thomas, James A., Jr. 
Covington, Virginia 
Snell, Edgar B., Jr. 
Ridgefield Park—Teaneck, N. J. 
Thornton, J. Everett 
Dade City, Florida 








built by the Kiwanis Club of Bland 
County, Virginia. At the left is President Robert 
P. Reynolds ard at right Kiwanian Percy S. Curry, 


Honor ro'l 


who erected the honor roll. The dedicatory ad- 


dress was delivered. by Governor Colgate W. 

Darden of the State of Virginia. International 

Vice President J. Hudson Huffard and delegates 

from several nearby Kiwanis clubs attended the 
dedication. 


BEFORE OUR SERVICE PANEL 
There's a service plaque 
In the heart of our town 
As in every city and state, 
Where, silently standing, 
Forgetful of crowds, 
We pray for the war to abate. 


There, are lettered the names 
Of our favorite boys— 
Now, the men who are giving their all. 
Two or three years ago 
There were only a few 
Written there on the list on the wall. 


Looking now, it appears 
Like four thousand or more— 
Counting those who have gone 
overseas. 
So | stand at salute 
With a prayer in my heart, 
I'm inclined to drop down to my knees. 


For | see the red stars 


For the ones who are gone; 
All the others still willing to dare 
And continue the fight 

To preserve for us all 
A free country, which freedom we 

share. 
—Haroip J. WiLson 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 


Burlington, Iowa 





DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 

Raymond, Washington, is righttully 
proud of the sterling military record of 
its member, Captain Emil S. Bitar who 


fell at Massina. A signal honor has 


been bestowed upon him, even aftet 
death. His widow has just been pre 
sented with a Distinguished Service 


Cross by Col. Max Sullivan at Fort 
Lewis, Washington. 

He was City Attorney and a Reserve 
Lieutenant when he volunteered for ac- 
tive service in June, 1941. Before going 
overseas he had been promoted to Cap- 
tain in the Fifteenth Infantry. 

He landed under fire at Casablanca 
and led his company into Bizerte at its 
fall. 
company 


During the attack on Sicily, his 
took LoCato and he hoisted 
his flag over that city. On the road to 
wards Massina, he again encountered 
the enemy and on the fourth of August, 
1943, he fell in battle. His 


reads: 


citation 


“At about 350 yards from the enemy, 
the company came under an intense ar 
tillery barrage, at the same time being 
in a mine field. 

“Captain 
wounded, 


sitar was seriously 
rendering his left arm use 
less, but in spite of his wounds, he ral- 
lied his company and led it forward 
through the mine fied to within 150 
yards of the enemy position, where he 
was mortally wounded. 

“Captain Bitar’s leadership and brav- 
ery under intense enemy fire while seri- 
ously wounded were an inspiration to 
the men in his command and reflect the 
finest traditions of the military service.” 

Just a short time 
widow had been awarded the Purple 
Heart posthumously. He 
young widow, two small children, two 
brothers and two sisters, and his hon- 
ored parents, Mr. and Mrs. S. A. Bitar, 
all of Raymond, Washington. His mili 
tary career climaxed a full life devoted 


previously, his 


leaves his 


and dedicated to community, state and 
nation. 
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OPPORTUNITY 


NEVER in the history of business and the professions on 


this continent has there been such a golden opportunity for 
bright men to build for the future. Out of all this war evil 
vill come great good for the intelligent 
ian who grasps his opportunity. 

lhe shelves of all retailers are empty 
f consumer goods. Thousands of arti- 
cles of common use are unpurchasable 
hecause of war necessities. Labor short- 


we has almost eliminated the service 





we gave to our customers to the point 
vhere they were badly spoiled. 

loday the consumer goes without all the little luxuries of 
merchandise and service. He must be disappointed in many 
things to which he had grown so accustomed that he looked 
upon them as rights instead of privileges. 

But he can be made happy or can be offended by these 
failures on the part of the retailer—depending on how he is 
refused! The retailer who realizes that now is the time to 
ake or break his postwar business will see to it that the 
ustomer is made to understand that he is doing the best 
e can, that he is anxious to serve and that he is more sorry 
he cannot supply his customers’ needs than the customer 
is that he cannot obtain the goods. 

This man will be pleasantly remembered in the postwar 
period. The business man who allows his employes to ask 
customers if they don't know there is a war going on, who 


allows them to brush the customer aside, is going to be re- 


membered unpleasantly long after the war is over. The 
customer is not going to come back to that establishment 


again if he can help it. 

Thousands of physicians, dentists, optometrists, lawyers 
and other professional men have gone into the armed service, 
which means that an immense additional amount of work 
has been thrown on the shoulders of the professional men 
who remain at home. Here again is a golden opportunity 
to retain in postwar days the patronage of these clients and 
patients—if the professional man has been careful in his 
manner of handling the people who are dependent on him. 

Any client or patient can be made to feel that the pro- 
fessional man is doing all in his power to serve him under 


the circumstances. He’can be made to feel that it is with 





BY ROE FULKERSON 


real regret that he is not given immediate professional 
attention. But brusque, impatient, careless treatment of these 
wartime patrons will be remembered in the days after the 
war when the field is crowded with professional man eager 
to please: 

When the war ends, the market is going to be flooded with 
consumer goods. Shelves will be loaded and retailers will 
strive with advertisements and salesmanship to dispose of 
these goods. But if customers are being slighted and brushed 
off now, all the advertising and salesmanship in the world 
will not bring them back. 

With the end of the war, labor will be available again, 
and good service can be rendered by all of us. But this 
service will not help the business man who is building up 
customer il-will 

These are the days of opportunity—the days to prove to 


now. 


our customers, our clients and our patients that we are 
doing the very best we can for them under the circumstances. 
These are the days to build up our postwar business. These 
are the days when men can make or break themselves for 
the happy days when the world returns to normalcy once 


more. 


hurt you tf you 


Flattery is potson, but it wen’t 


don't swallow tt. 


BUREAUCRACY 


NO English-speaking man doubts for a moment that we 
will win this war. It may be sooner than we think, or it 
nay be longer than we fear, but win it we will. 

kind of a 
are fighting, we have had to change 


Because of the war we 


pv2ocSn Cy 


; : : 2% 
democracy to something like dictator- “ ‘, 
~ . . . s att | 
This Is a wat HEcesssty we rec- MZ 
ognize. We have to fight the devil not Seria 


only with fire, but fight him with his 


ship. 






particular kind of fire. 

Big devils spawn little devils. The 
breeds bu- 
reaucrats in They fasten themselves 
onto the body politic like leeches draining white the red 


big devil of dictatorship 


countless numbers. 
blood of democracy. 
The problem that faces us all after this war is ended is 


to rescue our democracy from the hands of the bureaucrats. 





rear r—em ny 
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With no thought of criticizing the magnificent work of 
the Department of Agriculture of the United States, it grew 
out of a committee of three appointed by Congress to dis- 
tribute free seeds of good quality to the farmers of the 
country. Its rapid growth into one of the biggest departments 
of our government is a splendid example of what happens 
when a small body gets grafted onto the government. 

Alas, few of them are as beneficial as the Department 
of Agriculture, if we can forget the plowing under of cotton, 
the assassination of little pigs and other Agricultural mis- 
takes. In a few years, a small bureau becomes such a 
pressure group that it perpetuates itself. 

In defiance of democratic principles, it soon begins to 
establish regulation of industry or agriculture, and enforces 
these regulations as though they were actual laws, until 
they become laws in reality although not even legal. 

There is no use wasting good white paper adding ex- 
amples. The big job of the man who goes to the polls and 
votes after this war is over, is to rescue the government 
from government bureaus and put it back into the hands 
of the people. The very essence of democracy is l’ox 
popult, vox Dei—the voice of the people 7s the voice of God. 

Let us as Kiwanians, as community leaders, regardless of 
partisan politics, and regardless of Aunt Sara who works 
in this Bureau, and Uncle Clem who works in that Bureau, 
watch carefully this attempt on the part of office-holders 
to snuggle down on government payrolls and so entrench 
themselves that they become permanent burdens on_ the 
tax payers without giving value received. 


What a world, what a world! All the Christian 
nations at war and all the savages at peace! 


RECOGNITION 

ONE of the lessons we learn in every war is the effective- 
ness of decorations for meritorious conduct of the men in 
the armed forces. Ribbons and medals, citations and recog- 
nition not only show the recipients that 

their country appreciates their heroism fa 
and their fine example, but incites others 4 





to emulate them. 
If soldiers appreciate these citations 


Y 
/ 
in the line of duty in time of war, it 4 
is equally true that civilians would be - 
pleased by tokens of appreciation for 
outstanding civic work in time of war 
—or peace. Any credit given for community service not 
only delights the recipient but is an incentive for others to 
emulate his example. 

If each Kiwanis club in the United States and Canada 
would give an annual medai or citation to the man or woman 
who is to be credited with the most outstanding community 
service for that year, and award it at a public meeting to 
which the whole town is invited, it would tend to make that 
community more civic conscious and more inclined to do 
community work. Appreciation is a miracle worker. 

The intrinsic value of a medal or decoration means noth- 
ing. It is the public acknowledgment of the good work well 
done which counts. The man or woman selected need not 
be in the public eye. It might well be some rather obscure 
person who is doing community work without hope or 
desire for publicity. 

Civic-mindedness doesn’t just happen. It can be devel- 
oped, and this is the best way to do it. 


LOOKING AHEAD 
CANADA and the United States are the blessed lands 
Commercially we are less hurt by the war than any other 
big nation in the world. Our war industries can and will 
be quickly converted to the manufacture 
of the millions of things needed by all 
the war-swept world. This economic 
world power through manufacturing 
will make our two nations the most im- 
portant in the world, and thus we will 
remain for twenty years after the war. 





No other nation can compare with us 
in wealth or unimpaired productive capacity. No other na- 
tion for a decade can compare with us in skill or in produc- 
tion of consumer goods. We will be even better off at the 
close of the war than we were before, because of the many 
discoveries in chemistry and in new manufacturing methods 
developed in our war work. 

That these will bring to Canada and the United States 
new power and influence in shaping the postwar world can- 
not be doubted. That these conditions will bring to us a 
new prosperity which will inevitably accompany our new 
production from our new methods is equally sure. 

Millions of men now in uniform will be absorbed by in 
dustry, and for them and for both our nations there will be 
a decade of prosperity which will increase our home demand 
for the products of farm, factory and laboratory. 

Out of all evil must come some good. Economic prosperity 
will never compensate for the glorious young lives lost and 
the strong young men maimed in this war, but it is some- 


thing to salvage from all the blood, sweat and tears. 
8 


Worry is thought boiled down to an ache. 


PANEL DISCUSSIONS 

ONE of the most successful ways of presenting a problem 
to a Kiwanis club is by a panel discussion by members ot 
the club. We are too prone to invite a speaker and listen 
to him rather than select half a dozen 


of our own members and assign to them PRO CON 
the job of discussing the subject. (aon SR 
sy J >> 





Of course it is easy to let others do 
our thinking for us. These panel dis- 
cussions not only give the members 
participating a chance to think over the 
problem, but compel them to do so or 
appear in a bad light. 

When a club hears two or three of its own members de- 
bating on each side of a problem, more interest is aroused. 
All the members are likely to participate in the general 
discussion which should follow any panel discussion. 

A panel discussion has much to recommend it. It trains 
members to do individual, original thinking. It teaches them 
to express themselves in public. It increases their interest 
in the problem at hand. It is certain to develop an aggres 
sive and serviceable citizenship, and at this time in our ci 
vilization that is something we can’t have too much of. 

Care must be used that the subjects chosen be free from 
partisan politics, religion or any other problem which might 
develop bad feeling among the members. But if the pro 
gram takes the form of an old-fashioned debating society 
which tackles tough local problems that need solving, the 
club, the town and the members themselves will all benetit. 
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They See It Through 

St. Johnsbury, Vermont, has a new 
$20,000 swimming pool as the culmina- 
tion of the efforts of the forty-seven 
members of the St. Johnsbury Kiwanis 
The 
livered by 
I. Cooke of 
Kiwanis 


club. dedication address was de- 


International Trustee Roy 


Orange, Massachusetts. 


Several district officers, past 
and present were in attendance and took 


This 


has been a Kiwanis project from the 


part in the dedication ceremony. 


day ground was first broken to start 
the The 


Committee who took the entire respon- 


building pool. Engineering 
sibility of the construction work was 
chairmened by Kiwanians Dale P. Ja- 
Douglas Wood. The la- 


Kiwanians and 


cobus and A. 


bor was supplied by 
other men in the community who re- 
sponded so generously to a call for vol- 


The 


tee who was responsible for the rais- 


unteer labor. Executive Commit- 
ing of funds to carry on the construc- 
tion work was chairmaned by Carroll 
D. Dezell, immediate past president of 
the St. Johnsbury club. The money was 


raised through the club’s underprivi- 
leged child fund and contributions made 
by the business and professional men 


of the community. 


Full Steam Ahead 
The North 


has been busy sponsoring a Youth Cen- 


Roxboro, Carolina, club 


working with 


Victory 


Service Center, 


Scouts, 


ter, a 
colored promoting 


Gardens and assisting in Red Cross 
drives. 

It was noted that the club has reached 
an all-time membership high and _ that 
the club, both from the standpoint of 
fellowship and committee activity, was 
functioning in keeping with the high 
ideals and standards of Kiwanis Inter- 


national. 


Ack, Ack, Ack! 


The young boys of Laramie, 


Wyo- 
ming, are learning the art of rifle shoot- 
ing through the efforts of the Laramie 


Kiwanis club. Permission to use the 
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facilities of the Laramie State Guard 
Armory rifle range was granted by the 
commanding officer of the Laramie 


State Guard. Kiwanians Zuckerman 
and Burnside, and four members of the 
Rifle Pistol club 


serve as instructors. 


volun- 

The 
course of instruction is practically the 
the instruction in rifle 


shooting given to the U. S. Marines. 


Laramie and 


teered to 


same as basic 


Good Good Will Ambassadors 


The San Bernardino, California, club 
has become a first rate Latin American 
(sood Will 


much to encourage a friendly attitude 


Ambassador. It has done 
toward Latin-Americans by sponsoring 
30y Scout Troop, giving 
talented 
Mexican extraction, and encouraging 


a Mexican 
financial aid to children of 
in its members a more active interest in 


Latin Americans through stimulating 
programs, 

In addition to sponsoring the organi- 
zation of the Scout Troop San Bernar- 


dino, California, has dipped into its 





Left: St. Johnsbury, Vermont's new $20,000 swimming pool donated by the Kiwanis Club of St. Johnsbury. The actual labor was supplied by the Kiwanians 


and other men in the community who generously voluntered their time. Right: 


Dedication of the new swimming pool. 


Front row left to right: Mayor 


William F. Corry of Montpelier, Charles S. Sumner, Arthur F. Stone, Rev. Stanley P. Jones, Past Governor E. Wesley Enman, Internationa! Trustee Roy F. 
Cooke, Carrol D. Dezell, District Secretary Franklin D. MacCormick, E. Lloyd McKee. Rear row: Former Lieutenant Governors Earl Stevens and Geoge Martin. 
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Scene from Enid, Oklahoma's "Little Olympics,'' about 600 youngsters took part in this event chalking 
up six new records. 


‘Little Olympics’’ 

The Enid, Oklahoma, Kiwanis club 
presented its 4th annual “Little Olym- 
pics,” much to the delight of about 600 
grade and junior high school boys. 
Eleven grade schools and three junior 
high schools took part in this year’s 
meet, in which six new records were 
chalked up. The event was held at the 
high school stadium before 4,000 spec- 
tators who were sent into a state of 
irenzied excitement cheering their fa- 


vorites across the finish line. 


Let’s Have More of This 

One hundred New Testaments were 
purchased by the Bridgewater, Nova 
Scotia, club to be distributed in the lo- 
cal school. They are also posting a 
calendar of churches and their services 
in the hotel and publishing weekly the 
total attendance at the various church 


services. 





Governor Ed. Thye of Minnesota who 
left the State Capitol to attend Montevideo's Good 
Relations Party, visits with Kiwanian E. J. Jorgen- 


Upper left: 


son. Upper right: At the registration desk the 

committee takes it easy after writing about 900 

names on identification tags. Lower: Before the 

program began International Trustee A. F. 
Branton is shown third from left. 


Turn About 

We often hear of town men enter- 
taining the farmers but it’s not so com- 
mon for farmers to entertain the town- 
ers. That is exactly what happened in 
Montevideo, Minnesota, recently when 
a “Good Relations Party” that was truly 
a demonstration of good will, was given 
by the farmers for their town friends. 
More than 900 men of country and town 
came from the surrounding territory to 
evening together. 
Among the International 
Trustee A. F. of Willmar, 
Minnesota’s popular Gov- 


spend a_ friendly 


guests were 
3ranton 
Minnesota. 
ernor Ed Thye came out from the state 
capitol for the party and in his stirring 
address he expressed the hope that the 
Montevideo idea will spread through 
the state and nation. 


Good Job 
The 


ville, 


school children of Crawfords- 
Indiana, collected $618.42 in a 
waste paper drive sponsored by the Ki- 
wanis club. The money was turned over 


to the Red Cross Service Fund. 


Entertain Servicemen 
When _ the Caddo 


Bossier, Louisiana, Kiwanis clubs pre- 


Shreveport and 


sented their minstrel show “Flying 
High” to the boys at the Harmon Gen- 
eral Hospital, the patients, all boys who 
have been wounded at the battle fronts, 
said it was one of the most outstanding 
entertainments that has been presented 
to them. This show, under the leader- 
ship of Judge Chris Barnette of Shreve- 
port, was put on some time ago for 
the benefit of underprivileged children 
of Shreveport, and, at the request of 
the Commanding Officer, it was taken 


2\ 


to Selman Field, Monroe, Louisiana. 
The visit to Harmon General Hospital 
was the second time Kiwanis members 
have given their time and effort to en- 


tertain the men in service. 


Horse Show Always Popular 


As a result of the annual horse show 
sponsored by the Pikesville, Maryland, 
club a profit of $1,247 was realized for 
the club’s underprivileged child work. 

One of the pet projects of the club 
is the boys and girls band which has 





This 
the presentation of the [00th and [0Ist gramo- 
phones to the crews of ships sailing out of Van- 
couver. The Kiwanis club collects these gramo- 
phones, conditions them, and presents them to 
the crew with a good supply of records. The above 
ship, an aircraft carrier, was built in the United 
States, completed with its technical equipment in 
Vancouver, B. C., and manned by a British crew, 
which gives it quite an international character. 


photograph was taken on the occasion of 


quite a reputation in that section. New 
hats were bought for the members and 
all 
band played in the Memorial Day pro- 
The 


Scout troops in Pikesville and is giv- 


uniforms were cleaned before the 


gram. club also sponsors three 
ing free music lessons to a boy who 
could not afford them; donated $25.00 


for a sea’chest for the Red Cross. 


For Sister Susie 

Each year for the past 20 years 135 
girls, under the supervision of a camp 
mother and camp sisters, have had an 
enjoyable vacation at camp, thanks to 
the Kiwanis Club of Brantford, On- 
tario. It is estimated that approximately 
$600 is spent each year in improving the 


camp. 
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Charter presentation at The Five Towns, New York. Left to right: Franklin C. Haven, Past International 

Trustee, Judge Leslie J. Ekenberg, President of The Five Towns, Larue F. Smith District Governor, Frank 

Clark Immediate Past District Governor, Herbert L. Morris, President of the Valley Stream Club, 
Allen C. Miller, Lieutenant Governor Division IX. 












International President Ben Dean and President Gerald E. White of the Grand Rapids, Michigan, club 
engage in a bit of repartee at testimonial dinner in President Dean's honor given by the Kiwanis Club 
of Grand Rapids, the President's home club. 


ES. 


— “ * : - = 
In observance of Kiwanis International's Victory Garden Campaign for 1944, the Spartanburg, South 
Carolina, club recently presented an interesting program featuring a group of pretty ‘“farmerettes'” 
from Converse college. Prof. Adolphe Vermont of the college faculty (at left in the photo), a Kiwanian, 
and chairman of the Spartanburg County Victory Garden project was in charge of the program. 





- 





Kiwanis Boy Scout Troop 25, of El Paso, Texas, under the direction of Scoutmaster J. A. Whelen, toured 
the gunnery school at Biggs Field. The boys were taken through some of the B-24 bombers which 
are parked on the airfield. 
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coffers to provide talented Mexican 
children with the means of developing 
gifts which otherwise might remain 
latent. 

A fourteen-year-old girl of Mexican 
extraction is one of the club’s protegees. 
The Kiwanis club footed the bill, and 
the girl studied music. She then ap- 
peared on the “Cino de Mayo” program 
of Kiwanis, honoring the Mexican 
consul in San Bernardino and the chan- 
cellor of the Mexican Consulate. On 
the same program a High School Glee 
Club appeared to sing a number of 
popular Mexican numbers and to pre 


sent Mexican dances. 


Introducing ‘The Five Towns 
The Charter Night of the Kiwanis 
Club of The Five Towns, New York, 
a robust and vigorous youngster with 
a charter membership of sixty-three, 
was celebrated simultaneously with 
the first birthday of the Valley 
Stream, New York, club, who spon- 
sored the new club. This double-head- 
er was a stag affair and despite trans- 
portation problems, there were groups 
from many of the surrounding clubs. 
As has been the custom for a number 
of years, the American flag was the 
gift of the district and was _ presented 
to the new club by Immediate Past 
G;overnor Frank Clark. The club ban- 
ner, furnished by the clubs of Division 
IX was presented by Past International 
Trustee Franklin C. Haven. The gong 
and gavel were the gift of the Valley 
Stream club, and were suitably pre- 
sented by President Herbert L. Morris. 
District Governor Larue F. Smith 
prefaced the delivery of the charter 
with an earnest application of Kiwanis 
Constitutional Objects to our personal 
lives and club responsibility. The char- 
ter was handed to the President of the 
Kiwanis Club of The Five Towns, who 
responding, pledged his club to entire 
participation in Kiwanis programs and 
Kiwanis fellowship. The officers of the 
new club are President Leslie J. Eken- 
burg and Secretary A. H. Fournier. 


He Excels 

The North Manchester, Indiana, club 
presented to an audience of about 1,500 
Mr. Joseph Dunninger the master men- 
talist. This was his first Indiana ap- 
pearance and his performance was con- 


sidered superb. 
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Many questions are asked of the General Office. Some of these questions, of interest 


to all Kiwanians, with their answers 





Q. Can newspapers and magazines re- 
print Kiwanis Magazine articles? (Secre- 
tary) 

A. The contents of 
Magazine are copyrighted. Hence, per- 
mission should always be obtained be- 
fore an article is used. 


The Kiwanis 


Q. Should our Kiwanis Club organize 
a Better Business Bureau? We have a 
Chamber of Commerce but no Better 
Business Bureau. (Business Standards 
Chairman) 

A. Since a Better Business Bureau 
requires the services of a full-time em- 
ployee, a Chamber of Commerce is 
better equipped to set up such a bureau 
than is a Kiwanis club. It is suggested 
that the matter with the 
Chamber of Commerce and render such 
assistance as you can in securing a 
Better 


you discuss 


Business Bureau. 


Q. Would it be proper for our club to 
place on its Roll of Honor the name of 
one who joined our club following his 
discharge from the service? This mem- 
ber saw service at Guadalcanal, was 
wounded and later honorably discharged 
due to his physical condition. (President) 

\. Any tribute we can pay these 
heroes is little enough. By placing his 


will be published under this heading. 


name on your club Roll of Honor you 
will fittingly acknowledge and preserve 
a record of the sacrifices he made. 


Q. Early this year our president left 
to enter military service. Later in the 
year his successor moved to another 
city. I was president in 1943 and the 
question asked is am I still immediate 
past president in view of the changes 
that have taken place in the president’s 
office? (Immediate Past President) 

A. Yes, changes in the office of the 
president during the administrative year 
do not affect the office you now fill since 
you are now the club member who im- 
mediately preceded the man now serv- 
ing as president. 


Q. Why are club elections set for Oc- 
tober or November? It seems to me the 
later the election is held the less oppor- 
tunity there is for a letdown by our pres- 
ent officers. (Secretary ) 


A. You 
should be held as late in the administra- 


are correct; club elections 
tive year as possible. The Kiwanis plan 
for the training of its leaders, however, 
requires that the new officers be elected 
and available for the divisional organ- 
ization conferences held late in Novem- 
ber or early in December. 


Strictly Personal 


The Pope conferred the 
Knighthood of St. Gregory the Great 
upon Mayor P. Horace Boivin, a char- 


ter member of the Granby, Quebec, club. 


recently 


William H. Brown, past president of 
the New Madison, Ohio, club, has been 
appointed to the Darke County Board 


of Education. 


The new president of the Public Serv- 
ice Company of Colorado is John E. 
Loiseau, past president of the Denver, 
Colorado, club. 


E. V. Smith, immediate past president 
of the Auburn, 
member of the 


Alabama, club and a 


Faculty of Alabama 


Polytechnic Institute has been appointed 
assistant dean of the school of agricul- 
ture and assistant director of the agri- 
cultural experiment station according to 
an announcement by Dr. L. N. Duncan, 
President. 

FE. V. is a native of Ozark. He stud- 
ied for his bachelor’s degree at Au- 
burn and was awarded the degree of 
Ph.D. at Iowa State College. His work 
as a member of the botany department 
has been outstanding and his investiga- 
tions in fish culture have attracted a 
great deal of attention. 


The Amos Award given annually by 
the National Editorial Association to 
the member in the weekly newspaper 
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held who has rendered the “most out 
standing service to the Association, to 
the 
home community,” was presented to 


newspaper fraternity and to his 
Walter D. Allen, managing editor of 
the Brookline, Massachusetts, Chronicle. 
A charter member of the club he has 
its affairs, and served 


been active in 


as president in 1932. 





Spartanburg, South Carolina. Oct. -2 
Greensburg, Pennsy'vania. .Oct. 8 
Lake Charles, Louisiana... .Oct. 11 
Battle Creek, Michigan. ... . Oct. 12 
Greensboro, North Carolina . Oct. 23 
Jacksonville, Florida. ......Oct. 23 
Muskogee, Oklahoma. .....Oct. 25 
Anderson, Indiana........Oct. 27 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin .......Oct.27 
Galesburg, Illinois. .... oe Oct. 31 
Montgomery, Alabama... .Oct.31 


Logansport, Indiana ......Nov. 7 
New Westminster, B.C.....Nov. 8 
Rome, Georgia ..........Nov. 8 


Sandusky, Ohio.......... 


Auburn, New York.......Nov. 23 
New Richmond, Wisconsin. Nov. 26 
Roanoke, Virginia........ Nov. 26 
Winston-Salem, North 
ee Nov. 26 
Lawrence, Kansas........ Nov. 28 
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The 12 Kiwanians who attended the first Kiwanis meeting in foreign liberated territory were, left to 
right, front row, Adolph Costella, Santa Cruz, Cal.; Haro'd E. Wright, Calgary, Alta.; 
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Paul L. Heilman, 


Picher, Okla.; W. E. Stone, Boonville, Mo.; H. P. Forsey, Calgary, Alta.; and Jack Martin, Shreveport, 
La.; standing, John McSweeney, Wooster, Ohio; Paul Buck, Fairr-ont, W. Va.; John N. Lummus, Miami, 
Fla.; Samuel O. Hill, Monticello, Fla.; John A. Park, Jr., Raileigh, N. C., and William B. Aular, 


Dunkirk-Fredonia, 


N. Y. 


Kiwanians Meet in Naples— 
Plan Next Meeting in Berlin 


The first meeting of representatives 
of any international service organiza- 
tion on foreign liberated soil was held 
last July 4 when 12 Kiwanians assem- 
bled at the office of the American Red 
Cross in Naples for a program which 
consisted of reminiscing and refresh- 
ments, but no speech making. 

Major Samuel O. Hill, a member of 
the Kiwanis Club of Monticello, Florida, 
described the unprecedented gathering 
in a letter written for The Kiwanis 
Magazine and passed by army censors. 

He that Kiwanian Harold V. 
Condict, Orlando, Florida, past gover- 
nor of the Florida District, now on duty 


said 


with the American Red Cross in Eu- 
rope, mapped plans for the meeting 
which was advertised in all available 


bulletins and newspapers in the Medi- 
_terranean area, including the daily edi- 
tions of “The Canadian Maple Leaf” 
and the “American Stars and Stripes.” 

The meeting was somewhat different 


Baltimore Gets 


N Baltimore, Maryland, the Ki- 
wanis club is taking its citizenship 
responsibility seriously. Under the 
direction of the Good Government Com- 
mittee a specially prepared booklet is 
being distributed, a drive is on to have 
every eligible voter registered, a series 
of meetings are being held and the 
newspapers and radio stations will urge 
every voter to exercise his right of fran- 
chise at the coming election. 
This booklet, “THE WAY TO 
GOOD GOVERNMENT,” quotes the 


fourth Object of Kiwanis International 


from those held by our clubs through- 
out the United States 
Seated in a circle, the group discussed 


and Canada. 
current topics and talked over past ex- 
periences. There was no piano avail- 
able but, nevertheless, o!d familiar songs 
were sung in close harmony, with a 
colonel and a private rendering a duet 
that would have won first prize in any 
contest. 

The Calgary, Alta., club won attend- 
ance honors by having two members 
present, Colonel Harold Wright and 
Set. H. P. Forsey. 

Major Hill said the possibility of fu- 
ture meetings was discussed, but inas- 
much as the assembled Kiwanians were 
moving shortly to other areas they de- 
cided against another get-together in 
Naples. 

However, he added, plans were com- 
pleted for a meeting in Berlin shortly— 


the date being a military secret. 


Out The Vote 


and the preamble to the Declaration of 
Independence as adequately stating the 
purpose of the publication. Quoting 
from the introduction, “With a nation- 
al election just before us—an election 
which will be held in what is perhaps 
the most crucial period in the life of 
America—it is more important than 
ever before that ‘the consent of the gov- 
erned’ be fully expressed at the polls. 
To urge upon all American citizens to 
vote—to combat the indifference of the 
hundreds of thousands of citizens who 


have hitherto failed to exercise their 











right of franchise—the Kiwanis Club 
of Baltimore has dedicated all its re- 
sources in this critical year.” 

A map showing the Congressional 
Districts of the city is shown, and nu- 
merous figures are given showing the 
percentage of voting in former elec- 
tions. The booklet is specific, directed 
to the citizens of Baltimore and con- 
tains information which should arouse 
them to action. 

As a part of the Good Government 
campaign the Kiwanis Club of Balti- 
more recently had as its speaker, Mr. 
William Curran, lawyer, Democrat and 
political leader with a long record of 
honest dealing. In his remarks he out- 
lined the formation and functions of a 
political organization and stressed the 
importance of the precinct organization, 
an important group in every large city. 
He pointed out the evils as well as the 
virtues of political groups and the nec- 
essity for each community leader tak- 
ing a personal interest in the political 
activity in his own immediate area. 

“The history of political organizations 
in the big cities of America has not 
been a very happy one,” he said. “The 
temptation to commercialize the power 
that goes with political control of city 
councils and large blocks of votes in 
the State Legislatures has been too 
great for many of the men who have 
acquired dominance in these big city 
political organizations. This statement 
is not complete without this further ob- 
It takes two to make a cor- 
(Turn to page 28) 


servation. 
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The sticker and pin 
are carried in stock 
in the Supplies De- 
partment of Kiwan- 
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sur feet get when you 
haven't the comfort of AAR-O-MAGICS! Ever\ pair 
is made with our patented, htand-moulded 


exclusive feature...conforming 


modelled to fit every natural curve 6 







your feet, at ease as well as in action, 


Mlake this test for yourself... see if 





the innersoles of your old shoes, regardless of 
price, are not rough and uneven. Remember that simply cannot 
happen to AIR-O-MAGICS. Here’s foot happiness from the word 


“Go”... NO breaking-in needed. Ask your dealer about \. 


AIR-O-MAGICS 88 vital Features! 


Most Styles 96-00 to 97-50 
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E. Curry Dugan, General Manager |'# 


15 HILL ST.,NEWARK,1.N. J. 
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Kiwanis Meets at the 
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COLORADO SPRINGS 
Largest and Finest Hotel 








Facing Pikes Peak 
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In New York—It’s 


HOTEL MeALPIN 


Kiwanis Headquarters in New York 


John J. Woelfle, Mgr. 
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New Hotel Mapflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 
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Robert Treat Hotel 
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IN BOSTON Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 
THE HOTEL TOURAINE ; 
George A. Turain, Pres, and Gen. Mer. 


HOTEL 
Ki ° Springfield, 
t&A Mass. 


Perfectly — appointed Where Kiwanians Mect 





ode hotel—Hospi- 7 ~ > 
tality. bre ane. 5 Each Wednesday Noon 
400 Absolutely Fire- FRED W. PEVERLEY 
proof Rooms. Gen’! Mgr. and Kiwanian 








The Travel Wise Stop at... 


Aye HOUSE 


BANGOR * * &* MAI 
Famous Maine Food 





ROOMS FROM $1.75 
Kiwanis Meets Wednesday 





The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 











—THE DANIEL BOONE 


Charleston, Each room contains bath, circu- 

” . lating ice water, radio loud speak- 

West Vir os : 

Virginia’s er. 89 bedrooms and all public 

newest and most pace completely air conditioned. 
modern hotel Rates $2.50 and up 





ROGER S. CREEL, Managing Director 
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Cleveland's Host 


to Kiwanians 


Hotel Cleveland 


Direct connection wit 
Union Terminal 











HOTEL Kiwanis Headquarters 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 


1700 Rooms from $2.50 











HOTEL URMEY 


Miami’s Most Distinguished Address 
and 
Home of Kiwanis in Miami 


W.N. Urmey Andrew G. O'Rourke 
Presiden Manager 












The GUNTER 


1“ CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 


in SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


300 OF ITS 550 ROOMS o> 


AIR-CONDITIONED 


GENERAL ualeaun 











EDGEWATER BEACH nore: 





5300 Block — 
Sheridan Road 


CHICAGO 


n 
Lake Michigan 


1000 Outside Rooms Each With 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN 


A 200-Car GARAGE in the 
building 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 











DINKLER HOTELS 
Where Kiwanis Meets 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 


The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 


year ‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 








hiss: HOTEL 
+ MemP"” PEABODY 
"South's Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mar. 








IN COLUMBUS 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


THE NEIL HOUSE 
A DeWitt Operated Hote! 


Vv. C. MURPHY, THEO. DewWiITT, 
Manager President 
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Spend more hospitable days. . . among 
friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels— 
meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 
CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC—Built in the 
style of asixteenth century French Chateau—modern 
equipment and service. Kiwanis meets Thursday. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL, TORONTO, ONT.—1200 
outside rooms. Largest hotel in the British Empire. 
Kiwanis luncheons every Wednesday. 
ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, WINNIPEG, 
MAN.—M odern fireproof, 445 rooms. Kiwanis meets 
here Tuesdays. 
HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, REGINA, SASK.— 
A 268-room modern hotel in a setting of trees and 
he andsome boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any 
Monday 
HOTE L PALLISTER, CALGARY, ALTA.—Head- 
quarters for Kiwanis Monday luncheons. 490 spa- 
cious modern rooms. 
EMPRESS HCTEL, VICTORIA, B, C.—Ivy- clad 
be auty spot in the c a pit. al of British Columbia with 
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NICOLLET 


Minneapolis 


HEADQUARTERS 1940 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 


In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 


For Men of Affairs 
In MONTREAL, CANADA 
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INosor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 


Headquarters Kiwanis Club of Montreal 


























When in St. Louis visit 


FOREST PARK HOTEL 


Home of the Famous 
CIRCUS SNACK BAR 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


4910 West Pine ROsedale 3500 





A cordial welcome awaits you at 


MAYFLOWER HOTEL 
Akron, Ohio 


Where Kiwanis Meets for Luncheon 
Every Thursday 
J. S. WALZ, MANAGER 
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Atop Nob Hill, San Francisco's most distinguished 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $4.00 
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OKLAHOMA CITY 
W. E. EK, Manager 
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Our Biggest Job — Jobs 


(From page 7) 


have an opportunity to induce another 
company to locate there, or local capi- 
tal may establish a company or com- 
panies to occupy the buildings. 

Likewise the company leaving a com- 
munity shall not escape its proportion- 
ate part of the local debt but the other 
plants of the company shall continue to 
pay the local taxes until released by the 
municipality. Result: A company will 
hesitate to leave a community stranded ; 
instead it will strive to develop that 
community. Men will feel secure in 
buying their own homes in that com- 
munity. 

Will such a program pay the debt of 
the United States? Forty to fifty mil- 
lion people working and producing, un- 
der a partnership plan, an annual in- 
come of 120 billions, or more, can be 
taxed a maximum of 25% on the top 
management salary, and will pay off a 
debt of 250 billion dollars at the rate 
of ten billion dollars a year, while pay- 
ing necessary governmental expenses. 

The ten or twelve million industrial 
workers in this program, who are the 


pivot upon which business revolves, to- 
gether with the other 40 to 45 million, 
will insist that government get out of 
competing industry at once and act only 
as an umpire to see that the rules of the 
game are obeyed. Government bureau- 
cracy will die a natural death. 

Let Congress first repeal the Infla- 
tion Control Act as it applies to wages, 
and then pass a law permitting a com- 
pany to adopt this plan of cost and em- 
ployment, and in a few months’ time 
it will be demonstrated whether men 
who are partners with capital and man- 
agement will produce as America has 
never produced; and with this produc- 
tion and consumption will come the pay- 
rolls that the economists say we must 
have if we are to avoid a chaotic post- 
war period. 

The American Way of Life will cease 
to be a slogan and will become a reality. 
We will then be ready for world leader- 
ship. Until we demonstrate that we can 
solve our industrial problems we may 
be eyed only with suspicion by other 


nations. 


Baltimore Gets Out the Vote 
(From page 24) 


rupt pact. Ofttimes it is some substan- 
tial business group that turns up as the 
other party to the corrupt act. . . .Now 
I don’t advocate that busy men of af- 
fairs go the business of 
being precinct party workers. I do, 
however, advocate that citizens of the 
class you typify inform themselves on 
minor political happenings and that oc- 
casionally then unbend sufficiently to 


should into 


influence their fellows and others with 
whom they come in contact. The gen- 
eral education and information that is 
yours will not suffice. To be effective 
one must have a bit of the minutae of 
political matters. . 

“This is a democracy. Sidney Hill- 
man and his Political Action Commit- 


tee have as much right to advance their 
ideas and to seek control of the govern- 
ment as we have to oppose them. Take 
a page out of their book. Learn how, 
through organization, to make your op- 
position effective. If you can shed your 
smug superiority, you may learn some- 
thing from the precinct worker.” 
The Baltimore club has led the way 
for all Kiwanis clubs to take a deci- 
sive step in the all-important matter of 
citizenship Each_ Ki- 
wanis club could well afford to follow 


responsibility. 


this lead in its own city by establishing 
an action committee to assure that ev- 
ery voter registers and then expresses 
his preferences in the truly American 
way, by means of the ballot. 


The Painful Necessity of Thinking 


(From page 11) 


times of national crises the individual 
must not be thrown off balance by a 
temporary inability to solve his own 
problems. It is so essential that the 
principles of self-government and con- 


stitutional guarantees: be kept in mind 


at all times. Congress needs our support 
and advice continually, it is our bulwark 
of defense against bureaus and _ the 
usurpation of power by the Executive. 

We must demand proper economies in 
federal spending to discourage unneces- 
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sary increases in our staggering na- 
tional debt which in the years to come 
may cause individual enterprise to be 
taxed out of existence. In effect, this 
would make the Federal Government 
the receiver for the entire nation. We 
must distrust propaganda against pri- 
vate business which has had so much to 
do with winning the war, and defend 
those men in Congress who stand boldly 
for constitutional guarantees. 

Citizenship is granted to all of us, but 
good government “God grants only to 
those who love it and are always ready 
to defend it.” So, the necessity for en- 
lightened, independent thinking and vot- 
ing. In the recent primary elections 
only 20 to 30 percent of the registered 
voters voted. On April 12, 38,600 purge 
notices were mailed out of our local 
county court house to those who had not 
voted for two years as required by 
Pennsylvania State law. Owing to the 
unusual interest in the last presidential 
election 56 percent of the registered 
voters voted. A recent Gallup poll 
showed that 50 percent of voters did 
not know the names of their Congress- 
men. We must face the conclusion that 
many of us in the “Great Pacific Middle 
Class” have given up our voting fran- 
chise. Labor, pressure groups and po- 
litical action organizations comprise 
most of those voting, leaving us with an 
alarming situation to ponder over. 

It is asserted that an active, militant 
voting 5 percent can win in the primary 
either a good strong candidate or a 
rubber stamp for Congress, and _ this 
candidate will vote according to the 
wishes of this well integrated minority. 

There you have what it takes to 
either preserve or lose free enterprise 
and constitutional principles. We not 
only ignore our voting privilege but 
refuse to be associated with any mat- 
ters pertaining to politics, having noth- 
ing to do with the work and details 
which have to be taken care of in the 
selection and election of officials through 
the machinery set up for that purpose. 
As a result we are having representa- 
tive government by default, being car- 
ried along on the momentum passed on 
to us by preceding generations of men 
and women who willingly faced the 
stern realities and sacrifices of their 
day. Those of us who do vote a couple 
of days a year then wash our hands of 
political affairs for the remaining 363 
are still paying a small price for the 
freedoms enjoyed under representative 
government. Are our souls so dead that 
we are unable to add up the privileges 
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famous extra fancy WASHINGTON 
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Shipped express prepaid anywhere in the United States direct from 
our grower. Makes an ideal gift. Available for shipment immediately. 
All profits derived from this project to be used by THE HIGHLINE 


KIWANIS CLUB in our underpri 
recreational programs. 
East of Mississippi River 
East of Rocky Mountains 


Highline Kiwanis Club 
Burien, Washington 
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Name.......... 
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Rocky Mountains and Pacific States 
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embodied in the high standards of 
economic life, religious and racial tol- 
eration to a total which will rouse us 
to a sense of our responsibility as citi- 
zens ? 

The benefits we daily enjoy under rep- 
resentative government should prompt 
us individually to support some effort 
in Kiwanis emphasizing a greater ap- 
preciation of the men who signed the 
Declaration of Independence and fought 
the Revolution, and those who worked 
so faithfully to set up our constitutional 
government and carried on during the 
years following. A greater interest in 
our history and free institutions and a 
study of constitutional principles should 
be stimulated. Every effort should be 
put forth to nominate strong men for 
Congress; men of achievement who will 
stand up against the misrepresentations 
of public life, men who will take time 
off from their own affairs to dedicate 
themselves to the preservation of free 
enterprise and constitutional govern- 
ment. Every Kiwanian should be vig- 


statement, Martin took the title for his 
folder—‘‘Where One Head Was Better 
Than Two.” 

Aside from being evidence of Mar- 
tin’s vision in working with a stalk of 
maize, his farm today is tangible proof 
that its owner is a man with sound and 
original ideas. Martin was an original 
South Plains experimenter with the 


Where One Head Was Better Than Two 


(From page 9) 


ilant and active in expressing his politi- | 
cal convictions among his associates, 
in writing his representatives in Con- 
gress and in the support of candidates 
who stand for clean politics and good 
government. 

This non-partisan work for free en- 
terprise and constitutional government 
(regulated for the public interest) can 
well be done through Kiwanis clubs 
without encouraging class distinction or 
receiving the label of self-interest. 

We embrace many occupations and 
economic levels; we are non-sectarian 
and non-partisan; we have the capacity 
to lead and should have the courage to 
do so. We must have the determination 
to fight against the undermining of con- 
stitutional fundamentals on which the 
freedom and development of the indi- 
vidual depends. A great many of us 
must strive to overcome this habit of 
“Trusting in God” to give us good gov- 
ernment,—with little or no individual 
help from us, or complacency and po- 
litical error may destroy this great 
Republic. 


problem of what could be done with the 
“nuisance” surface lakes dotting the 
country. He terraced the land, and di-]% 
verted the water for irrigation. 
Inside the barn, a huge hangar- 
shaped building with a cement floor, is 
a portable elevator used in sacking and 
stacking the Combine Milo. Martin has 
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perfected his own sacks made of heavy, 
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solidly-woven 
the 
seals them with his original 


cotton, an improvement 


over old-type gunnysacks, and he 
“lock.” The 
root of the barn itself doesn’t sag, as do 
because of a clevei 
the 


asphalt between two 


ot its 


method 


many type, 


of arranging supporting 


leams; a laver of 


lavers of concrete keeps the floor dry 
\nd the 


ond natural 


barn with one 
bluff, 
colivenient trucks to load at a ce- 
ment dock at the 
Martin 
$20,000 


Mr. 


“Oe rd 


Martin built 


beside a making it 
for 
entrance. 
Mrs. 


specializes in making 


their home a place of beauty. 
Martin 


luck.” 


claims she has been 
One of 
Air Forces, the other help 
the 
known as W. P. 


W. P. 


develop his idea and his business o£ 


and 


his their sons is 


in the Army 


his father in seed business—now 
Martin and Sons. 


Martin was given a chance to 


farming under 
the 


new 


our system of individual 
North Way 

doors of employment 
That 


enterprise- American 
of opening 
and raising the standard of living. 


way applies to agriculture equally 


as 


well as to industry and the professions. 


Detense Against Fire 
(From page 16) 


saved billions of dollars worth of prop- 
erty from destruction,” 


the hazards, such 


housekeeping, 


In homes many of 


as poor are woman’s 


province. But some of the more serious 


causes of fire can properly be attrib- 


uted to negligence by the male head of 


the family. 


Heating systems should be examined 


for cracks or other defects, soot, or 


clogging in chimneys and flues, and re- 


pairs made at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. Metal containers should be pro- 
vided for ashes. Defective electrical 





equipment should be repaired by a com 
petent electrician, Gasoline should never | 
be kept in the home or garage. Weather- | 
worn wood shingle roofs should be 

fire-resistant roofing. 
blind 


the 


placed with 
failure to 


the 


\nother spot is the 


reco7nize need for preparing 


home for the unavoidable fire. 
Too few homes are as yet equipped 


And in those 





with fire extinguishers. 


households where extinguishers have 
been provided, it is not unusual to learn 
that regular inspection and recharging 
The head of the 


needs to assume these responsibilities, 


are neglected. family 


too, if he would make his home safe 





fire. 
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Symbol ot Salvation 


15) 


(From page 


ments as well as girls who had dropped 
out of school before graduation, to com- 
plete their work, and many high schools 
in rural sections were visited and urged 
by the committee to follow the example 


of the city schools. 


A careful survey revealed that the 
of girls from rural communities 
took up nursing far outshadowed 
of city girls and that there- 


number 
who 
the number 
fore the greatest good could be achieved 
by carrying the story of the cadet nurse 
program as well as the facts regarding 
The 

Louis clubs are desirous of having 
a lot of other Kiwanis clubs get behind 


qualifications to rural communities. 


the cadet nurse program so right here 


might be a good spot to list those qual- 


ifications: 


Students applying for training must 
be between the ages of seventeen and 
thirty-five, graduates of an accredited 


high school and must pass the entrance 
examinations, both physical and mental, 
given by the training school. A nurse 
salth 


from any physical defects that m‘ght 


must be in good h and be free 


interfere with her efficiency. She must 


be intelligent and be able to use goo 


judgment in caring for patients. She 
must be willing to cooperate with 
others, must have imagination and 


kindness in order to be able to give the 
kind of care she herself would like to 


receive if ill. 


vocation a young 
“What will be my 


opportunities for marriage in this voca- 


When choosing a 
girl is apt to ask, 
tion?’ Answer: a course in nurse 
training will fit her to be a better home 
maker and a better mother. Incidentally, 
cadet 


tunity to meet their future husbands. 


nurses have an excellent oppor 


In order to find out the reason for 
casualties in the course, the Public Re 
lations Committee contacted the Cadet 
Nurse School and upon learning that 
overwork due to the critical shortage of 
was often the reason, the com- 


the conclusion that if 


nurses 


muttee came to 
the pressure on the hospitals for the 
need of 


would be able to do better work during 


help were relaxed,’ students 


the eight-hour schedule as set up by 
Congress. 
The St. 


their plea to other 


Louis clubs are earnest in 


Kiwanis clubs to 
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With 


the return of the thousands of service- 


sponsor a cadet nurse program. 


men who have received medical dis- 


of whom will require 


the 


charges, many 
nursing for the rest of their lives, 
And how much better 
that 


their 


need is urgent. 


to so popularize cadet nursing 


American women will volunteer 


services and there will be no necessity 


to draft them. 


Florence Nightingale in 


in the Crimean War 


Ever since 


troduced nursing 


in 1854, this symbol of salvation for 
those who suffer has kept pace with 
medical science. Her lamp shed _ its 


light in World War 


in this conflict her lamp shines brightly. 


I and once again 
Cadet nursing is not only a wartime 
program—in the opinion of many it is 


the beginning of a new health era. 
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In Memoriam 





H. Walter Gill, who served as Inter- 
national 1923 to 1925, 
will be missed by many friends through- 
out Kiwanis International, the New Jer- 
Atlantic City club 
922. He 


had been a member of several Interna- 


Trustee from 


sey District and the 
of which he was president in 1 
committees and had served as 
other International com- 


tional 
chairman of 
mittees. 


J. I. Phillips, charter member of the 
Ottawa, Ontario, club, passed away af- 
ter a brief illness. He was a Past Lieu- 
tenant Governor of the Eastern Division 
of the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime Dis- 
trict, had a member 
of the International Committee on Pub- 
lic Affairs for Canada, he was also a 
Past President of the Ottawa Club. 


and he served 


J. Nevin Kilmer of Martinsburg, 
West Virginia, has been taken by death. 
Kiwanian Kilmer, a charter member of 
the Martinsburg club served one term 

Lieutenant Governor of this district 
and as district trustee for the club for 
many years. He was club president in 


1941, 


The Toronto, Ontario, club has re- 
ported the death of Dr. William A. 
Lewis. Kiwanian Lewis served as Dis- 
trict Governor in 1930, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor in 1928, club president in 1924 
and he also served on many Internation- 
al and district committees. 


Harry E. Gasmire of the Wellsburg, 
West Virginia club passed away at the 
age of ninety-eight. Kiwanian Gasmire 
was reputed to have been the oldest 
member of Kiwanis and was active un- 
til a short time before his death. 


The Lexington, Kentucky, club 
mourns Dr. Hlellington Patrick. Dr. 
Patrick served on many district and 


International committees as well as serv- 


ing his club as secretary for many years. 


Kiwanian /ra R, 
remembered in the 
club. He 
nor in 1937, club president in 1932 and 


Abbott will long be 
Campbell, California 
served Lieutenant Gover- 
he held the office of club secretary for 


several years. 
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Yes, War Bonds 
are still on sale 
everywhere 




















NOAH HAD AN 


Noah didn’t line up the animals, 
sound a gong and make a hectic race 
of it. He put them up the gang plank 
two by two in orderly fashion. That’s 
why he got them all on board before 
the flood. 

That’s the way our all-important 
postwar employment problem should 
be handled. 

To wait until all industry is free 
from war work before allowing some 
concerns to start peacetime production 
would mean serious unemployment in 
all plants having early cancellations of 
their war contracts. 

By giving the go ahead to those 
companies who are able to shift from 
war work to peacetime production 
quickly, will mean a minimum of lay- 
offs and increased employment. Don’t 
forget that many of the needed jobs 
will be found outside the plants in the 
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TRUNODLE 


ENGINEERING 


atoreed 


ORDERLY PLAN 


necessary selling, advertising, dis- 
tributing and servicing activities. 

We must produce goods that can be 
made with the least delay. And this 
means—the “‘durable”’ consumer prod- 
ucts such as autos, radios, refrigerators, 
washing machines, vacuum cleaners, 
stoves, etc.—products that are now 
ready for the market. 

New and inexperienced concerns 
cannot do this job. It calls for the 
older, experienced manufacturers who 
can get set quickly and put men to 
work with the least possible delay. 

Victory in peace will depend upon 
jobs just as victory in war depended 
upon production. Dare we run the risk 
of “‘too little’? and “‘too late’’? 
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Victory is the biggest 
business on earth today. 

And Washington, BD. C., is 
“business center’ of the 
whole world’s fight for free- T 
dom. Linking Washington 
with forty-three key cities 
across the country, United op- 
erates over the nation’s oldest 
transcontinental route. Straight, 
strategic, The Main Line Airway 


goes where business is. 





